Paul 


THE  PROVIDENCE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  RECENTLY  HAD  AN  EXHIBIT  ILLUSTRATING  ITS  RESOURCES  AND  SERVICE 
IN  THE  LOBBY  OF  A  LOCAL  TRUST  COMPANY  FOR  ONE  WEEK  AND  IN  THE  WINDOW  OF  THE  PROVIDENCE  GAS 

COMPANY  FOR  TWO  WEEKS.  SEE  p.  131. 


R.  R.  BOWKER  CO.  NEW  YORK 

Published — Semi-monthly,  September  to  June  inclusive;  Monthly  in  July  and  August — at  62  West 
45th  Street,  New  York.  Entered  as  2nd  class  matter  June  18,  1879,  at  the  Post  Office  at  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  under  act  of  March  3,  1879.  $5  a  year;  25c.  a  copy.  Copyright.  1927. 
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GOOD  BOOKS  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

A  selected  list  of  recent  publications 
recommended  to  libraries  with  respect 
both  to  contents  and  to  type  and  binding 


THE  BOOK  OF  GIANT  STORIES 

by  Kathleen  Adams  and  Frances  Elizabeth  Atkinson 

A  book  specially  recommended  for  small  libraries  in  the  A.  L.  A.  Booklet  for  December, 
1926.  The  stories  have  been  gathered  from  many  sources  and  make  a  comprehensive  group 
of  great  value  to  children’s  librarians,  mothers  and  teachers,  and  of  real  interest  to  the 
children  themselves.  Illustrated,  $2.00 

JOHN  by  Archibald  Marshall 

A  thoroughly  delightful  story  of  boarding  school  life  by  the  well  known  English  novelist. 
A  pleasing  picture  of  lively  girls  fond  of  wholesome  vigorous  fun.  For  girls  of  ten  to  fifteen 
years.  Illustrated,  $1.75 

LISTEN  CHILDREN  by  Stephen  Southold 

With  an  Introduction  by  John  Drinkwater.  Nearly  fifty  pleasing  stories  about  real  things, 
each  taking  from  three  to  five  minutes  to  tell.  $1.50 

NORSE  STORIES:  Retold  from  the  Eddas 

by  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie 

A  famous  book  in  which  the  author  relates  with  all  the  charm  of  which  he  is  master,  the 
old  stories  of  the  battles  of  the  gods  and  giants.  New  edition  with  many  illustrations,  $2.00 

THE  BOYS^  BOOK  OF  THE  U.  S.  MAILS  by  Irving  Crump 

The  story  of  the  U.  S.  Postal  Service  from  the  days  of  the  Pony  Express  to  the  present. 
Authentic,  instructive,  thrilling.  Illustrated,  $1.75 


The  International 
Classics 

Enduring  fiction, 
each  with  16  full 
page  colored  illus¬ 
trations.  Attrac¬ 
tively  printed  and 
bound — books  that 
compare  favorably 
with  the  $3.50  gift 
books.  Price  $2.00 
each. 

Nevf  Title 
ADAM  BEDE 


THE  YEAR’S  BEST  STORIES 
FOR  BOYS 

Edited  by  Ralph  Henry  Barbour 
Mr.  Barbour  has  collected  into  one 
volume  the  best  boys’  stories  which 
appeared  in  periodicals  during  last 
year.  There  are  tales  of  the  sea, 
stories  of  the  city,  exciting  anecdotes 
of  the  frontier  by  such  authors  as 
Ralph  D.  Paine,  Ellis  Parker  Butler, 
Arthur  Stanwood  Pier,  Joseph  B. 
Ames  and  others  equally  familiar. 

'A  collection  that  will  appeal  strongly 
to  the  boy  of  ten  to  sixteen  years  of 
age.  $2.00 


For  Parents 

GOOD 
MANNERS 
FOR  CHILDREN 

By  Elsie  Cleveland 
Mead  and  Theodora 
Mead  Abel,  Ph.D. 

The  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  says: 
“Deserves  a  wide 
distribution  among 
parents,  for  here  are 
suggestions  and  il¬ 
lustrations  of  the 
ways  and  means  by 
which  (children  may  be 
brought  to  learn  decor¬ 
ous  behavior.”  $1.25 


DODD,  MEAD  AND  COMPANY 

449  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  215  Victoria  Street,  Toronto 
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DODD,  MEAD  SELECTED  SPRING  FICTION 

ii  A  list  of  novels f  forthcoming  or  just 

ii  published  —  Carefully  chosen  open  shelf 

;i  hooks  especially  recommended  to  libraries 

STORIES  NEAR  AND  FAR  THAT  ISLAND  \ 

by  William  J.  Locke  by  Archibald  Marshall  I 

'1  A  collection  of  Locke’s  short  stories  includ-  A  delightful  story  of  the  Dinwiddy  family  | 

s  ing  several  that  have  never  appeared  before  who  with  their  servants  and  a  sailor,  are 

1;  in  print.  $2.00  shipwrecked  on  a  tropical  island.  $2.00  1 

1  SYLVIA  OF  THE  MINUTE  THE  RETURN  0/ DON  QUIX- 

i’  by  Helen  R.  Martin  OTE  by  Gilbert  Keith  Chesterton  ; 

i  A  story  about  an  ingenious  heroine  amid  ^  new  novel  on  the  true  Chesterton  scale  ; 

the  surroundings  of  a  rural  Pennsylvania  about  a  young  political  dreamer.  $2.50  ; 

i;  Dutch  community.  $2.00  BUT  YESTERDAY  by  Maud  Diver 

''  ZERO  by  Collinson  Otuen  How  the  death  of  a  distinguished  public  j 

The  story  of  a  man  who  changes  his  iden-  man  affects  in  a  dramatic  way  the  life  of  ; 

;|  tity  and  starts  out  on  a  new  life.  $2.00  son  and  family.  $2.00  . 

ii  THE  MAGIC  MAN  WILD  HONEY 

I.  TT  11*  T7  •  •  T>-  by  Frederick  Niven 

<;  by  Hallie  Erminie  Kives  aj  ^  •  .u  r'  *  ^  i  : 

<1  ....  „  .  Adventures  in  the  Great  Northwest  taken 

]>  A  romantic  story  of  a,  criminal  whose  p  s  from  a  background  of  the  author’s  actual  ' 

1;  IS  wiped  from  memory  and  who  is  kept  experience.  $2.00  ^ 

1'  straight  by  a  womans  love.  $2.00  ; 

i;  ROWFOREST  b,  Anthony  Pryde  FLYING  DEATH  by  Edunn  Balmer  ; 

ii  A  story  of  the  English  aristocracy  ! 

ii  mercialism.  $200  PIRATE  PARTNER 

THE  RUNAWAY  TRAIL  by  Berta  Ruck 

<1  hx  Albert  M  Trexnor  Cinderella  goes  to  the  ball  again  as  a  so-  ' 

J’  j  i  -t.  .  •  Ai  cch  phisticated  young  lady  of  today  and  capti-  ! 

;  Mystery  adventure,  excitement  in  the  west  ^ 

-a  search  for  a  famous  stallion.  $2.00  comedies.  $2.00  : 

::  THE  MAGIC  CASKET  SHORT  GRASS 

1’  by  R.  Austin  Freeman  Jyy  George  W.  Ogden  1 

J;  “Dr.  Thorndike,’’  popular  detective-physic-  ^  story  of  the  Kansas  frontier  exciting  and  | 

J'  ian,  is  a'gain  the  central  figure  of  a  skilful  with  a  background  historically  correct.  $2.00  < 

;>  story.  $2.00  1 

FLYING  CLUES  d  " 

1  1  T  T-4  How  the  lovable  Blondy  runs  the  ranch  ; 

1;  by  Charles  J*  Dutton  of  hard-boiled  punchers  and  what  influence  ; 

''  A  murder  mystery  in  an  exclusive  summer  “Bluejay’’  the  little  Mexican  had  over  him.  < 

d  resort.  $2.00  ^2.00  < 

i;  THE  MYSTERIOUS  AFFAIR  AT  STYLES 

jl  ‘  by  Agatha  Christie  1 

'1  The  famous  Belgian  detective,  “Monsieur  Hercule  Poirot,”  unravels  an  ingeniously  ; 

i:  snarled  mystery  as  baffling  as  “The  Murder  of  Roger  Ackroyd.”  New  edition.  $2.00  ; 

ii  DODD,  MEAD  AND  COMPANY  i 

ii  449  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  215  Victoria  Street,  Toronto  1 

y  _  ' 

i 
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“YandE”  book  shelving,  tables,  charging  desk,  dictionary  stand,  card  record 
section,  and  book  truck  are  a  few  of  the  “YandE”  items  used  in  this  installa¬ 
tion  in  the  Beverly  High  School  Library,  Beverly,  Mass. 


What  equipment 
does  your  library  need? 

The  wide  choice  of  “YandE”  Library  Equipment  has 
led  to  its  acceptance  by  librarians  everywhere. 

“YandE”  Charging  Desks,  Librarians’  Desks,  Tables, 
Chairs,  Magazine  Racks,  Dictionary  Stands  and  Shelving 
are  now  found  in  libraries  all  over  the  United  States. 

And  “YandE”  Library  System-experts — practical  libra¬ 
rians  and  members  of  the  American  Library  Association 
— are  glad  to  help  you  plan  new  library  installations,  or 
work  with'  you  in  getting  new  efficiency  from  old  systems. 
Write 

"Yawman  AND  Free  Meg.©. 


“Y  a  n  d  E”  Juvenile 
Reading  Stand  of  quar¬ 
tered  oak.  Write  for 
prices  on  stand  and 
bench  to  go  with  it. 


Handy  “Y  a  n  d  E” 
book  rack  which  is 
meeting  with  wide¬ 
spread  favor  for  coun¬ 
ter  use. 


Library  Service  Department 

283  Jay  Street  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Branches  in  all  princifal  cities 
Agents  and  dealers  everywhere 


LIBRARY 

EQUIPMENT 
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LIBRARY  DEPARTMENT 


New  York 
2  West  45th  Street 
just  west  of  5th  Ave. 


London 

24  Bedford  Street 
Strand 


Librarians  Agree 


that  the  service  given  by  the  Putnam  Library  Department 
is  remarkable  in  INTELLIGENCE,  EFFICIENCY, 
ECONOMY  and  PROMPTNESS. 

This  service  covers  supplying  ALL  BOOKS 
new  and  old  wherever  and  whenever  published. 

The  Department  is  always  able  to  draw  upon 
the  comprehensive  stock  of  the  Putnam  Book¬ 
store  to  fill  Library  orders. 

From  the  huge  collection  (30,000  volumes)  of 
Old  English  Books  many  desirable  items,  not 
otherwise  available,  can  often  be  secured. 

Lists  of  proposed  purchases  promptly  priced. 

The  Book  Service  of  the  Putnam  House 
extends  to  nearly  90  years 


RUTNjXMS 
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Supplement  Your  New  A.L.  A. 
Catalog  with  The  Booklist 

One  librarian  writes,  “After  a  month  of  using  it*,  one  won¬ 
ders  how  any  day’s  work  was  ever  done  without  it.”  Another 
says,  “We  find  it  indispensable  for  both  the  Reference  and  Cata¬ 
loging-  departments.” 

Just  as  libraries  find  the  new  A.L.  A.  Catalog  indispensable 
so  will  you  find  the  Booklist  a  necessity.  A  monthly  annotated 
guide  to  new  books  for  the  general  library.  Selections  made  by 
librarians  themselves  and  based  on  their  own  experience  and  judg¬ 
ment.  Complete  buying-  information,  catalog  entry,  classification, 
L.  C.  numbers,  annotations. 

The  Booklist  supplements  the  Catalog  and  keeps  it  up  to  date. 
Subscribe  now.  $2.00  per  year. 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

Cannons’  Bibliography  of  library 
economy,  1876-1920.  A  classified 
index  to  professional  periodical  liter¬ 
ature  in  the  English  language  relat¬ 
ing  to  library  economy,  printing, 
methods  of  publishing,  copyright, 
bibliography,  etc.  A  monumental 
zvork.  Cloth,  $18.00;  postage  prepaid. 

*  A.  L.  A.  Catalog',  1926,  $6.00. 

American  Library  Association 

86  East  Randolph  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 
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PETERSON  FURNITURE  FOR  THE  LIBRARY 


QUALITY  EQUIPMENT 


To  the  best  of  materials  and  workmanship,  add  the  experience 
of  thirty-five  years  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  high  grade 
equipment  combined  with  frequent  conferences  with  recognized 
authorities  in  the  line,  and  the  result  is  equipment  of  the  highest 
quality  and  a  line  that  is  complete  in  all  departments. 

Peterson  Furniture  for  the  Library  is  now  finished  in  DUCO 
which  means  a  lifetime  finish  on  furniture  built  to  give  a  maximum 
of  service. 

Our  service  department  is  always  at  your  call  to  offer  suggestive 
layouts,  specifications  and  estimates  without  cost  or  obligation. 

Write  for  Library  Catalog  15L. 


LEONARD  PETERSON  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 


Office  and  Factory 


1222  Fullerton  Avenue 


Chicago,  Ill 


Distributors  conveniently  located  to  serve  you. 
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McClurg’s — 


specialists  in  library  book 
service.  Since  1876  we  have  operated  a  separate 
department  for  handling  orders  from  Public  Libra¬ 
ries,  Schools  and  Colleges.  Our  long  experience, 
our  immense  stock,  together  with  our  liberal  dis¬ 
counts  and  central  geographical  location,  combine 
to  make  this  the  logical  place  to  send  book  orders 


A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

Library  Department 

333  East  Ontario  Street,  Chicago 


HOLLISTON 
LIBRARY  BUCKRAM 

for  rebinding  library  books 


BARCO  BOOK 
LACQUER 

is  easily  applied  to 
your  book  covers 
and  dries  imme¬ 
diately.  It  forms  a 
hard  flexible  finish 
which  resists  water, 
scratches,  stains  and 
insects,  Barco  will 
not  turn  white,  crack 
or  become  sticky. 


Durability,  economy  and  good  appearance  are 
the  essentials  of  a  good  bookcovering.  In  no 
other  binding  material — be  it  leather,  imitation 
leather  or  other  book  cloths — are  these  three 
qualities  so  well  combined  as  in  HOLLISTON 
LIBRARY  BUCKRAM. 


THE  HOLLISTON  MILLS,  Inc.  Norwood,  Massachusetts 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  ST.  LOUIS 

Pacific  Coast  Agents  for  "BARCO"  Pacific  Library  Binding  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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T  TRD  ADV  DOQTIhIJC  hv  MARGARET  SCHNEIDER 
l-/AJLirvxmJ[V  A  AT  V/kJ  A  A-iAvv3  Chicago  public  library 


^uy  Fosters 

especially  designed 
for  library  display  at 
but  a  fraction  of  the 
cost  of  making  them 
yourself.  The  hours 
of  work  you  spend 
preparing  posters 
can  then  be  devoted 
to  the  public  “i?  “i? 

Library  Posters  are 
beautifully  printed 
in  colors,  on  a  heavy, 
durable  drawing  pa¬ 
per,  by  a  hand  proc¬ 
ess,  which  gives  the 
qualities  desired  in 
library  display  work. 


B_OOKS_ON,YpUR 


qA  Good  Foster  for  ^^oAmerica  SMonth  ” 


Thirteen  Subjects 

Biography  hVoman’slVork 
Business  Sports 
Travel  Government 
Nature  cArt 
Homes  Chivalry 
Poetry  History 
Christmas 

at  new  reduced  price  of 

^15.00 

Single  copies  ^1.50 
Size  16j^  X  23  Inches 

Order  a  Year’s 
Supply  of  ‘Posters 
NOW! 

MARGARET 

SCHNEIDER 

3728  No.  Lawndale  Ave. 
CHICAGO  -  ILLINOIS 
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HOUSTON  PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  Houston,  Texas 

The  above  view  shows  an  intermediate  tier  of  the  bookstack.  The  stack  used 
is  the  Snead  Standard  type  equipped  with  Snead  Open  Bar  shelves. 

Two  tiers  have  been  installed  and  these  are  prepared  to  receive  3  future 
tiers,  making  a  stackroom  of  total  5  tiers  accommodating  approximately  225,- 
000  volumes. 

The  finish  of  the  stacks  is  grey. 

Our  long  experience  in  equipping  libraries  of  all  sizes  has  given  our  expverts 
a  fund  of  valuable  information  on  library  construction  and  arrangement,  which  is 
available  without  charge  or  obligation  to  Library  officials  and  architects 
planning  new  or  remodeling  old  library  buildings. 


SNEAD  &.  COMPANY 

Founded  1849 

92  PINE  STREET,  JERSEY  CITY,  NEW  JERSEY 
Canadian  Branch:  250  Richmond  Street  West,  Toronto,  Ontario 


Julia  Ideson,  Librarian  Watkin  &  Glover,  Archts. 

Cram  &  Ferguson,  Assoc.  Archts. 
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The  Relative  Strength  of  Advertising 

Appeals 

By  ruth  MUNROE,  New  York  City 


The  effort  to  extend  the  services  of  the 
public  library  to  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
community  has  led  to  a  rapid  development 
of  publicity  methods  adapted  to  this  end.  An 
effective  advertising  program  is  of  vital  concern 
to  the  progressive  library  as  well  as  to  the 
modern  business  house.  To  the  end  of  increased 
efficiency  in  this  direction  the  Cleveland  Public 
Library  has  attempted  a  quantitative  study  of 
one  phase  of  its  publicity  methods,  which  may 
not  he  without  some  general  interest  to  libra¬ 
rians. 

The  problem  of  advertising  is  first  to  attract 
attention  and  impress  the  memory,  and,  second, 
to  arouse  desire  and  action.  Frequency  and  re¬ 
cency,  size,  movement,  color  and  other  devices 
are  employed  in  the  hrst  instance.  Their  rela¬ 
tive  effectiveness  has  been  carefully  studied  by 
commercial  advertisers.  The  library  may  take 
over  the  results  of  their  experience  and  research 
with  little  change.  Of  the  second  aspect  of  the 
problem,  admittedly  the  more  important,  little  is 
accurately  known,  and  that  little  cannot  he  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  library  field  without  considerable 
modification.  How  can  we  make  people  want 
to  read  books?  By  what  arguments  can  they 
best  be  persuaded  to  come  to  the  public  library? 
Should  these  arguments  be  modified  for  use  with 
particular  groups  in  the  community,  the  foreign 
born,  young  people,  women? 

These  questions  are  of  great  practical  im¬ 
portance.  It  costs  no  more  to  use  a  good  argu¬ 
ment  than  a  poor  one,  yet  no  other  feature  of 
the  advertisement  contributes  as  much  toward 
its  “pulling  power.”  Most  of  us  realize  this, 
and  we  all  have  our  guess  as  to  what  arguments 
to  use.  In  this  study  an  attempt  is  made  to 
check  this  guess  by  quantitative  measurement,  to 
determine  experimentally  the  relative  effective¬ 
ness  of  six  popular  advertising  appeals  in 
getting  response  from  several  groups  of  people 
•in  Cleveland. 


Procedure 

Direct  mail  advertising  was  the  medium 
chosen  for  the  study,  because  it  made  possible 
the  limitation  of  the  group  affected  to  certain 
known  individuals.  Further  it  provided  a  means 
of  checking  their  response  with  considerable 
accuracy  and  detail.  The  plan,  briefly,  was  to 
present  the  six  different  appeals  to  various 
groups  in  the  community  independently  via  let¬ 
ter,  and  by  a  study  of  the  response  determine 
which  of  the  appeals  were  most  effective  in  each 
group. 

A.  Preparation  of  the  letters. 

Six  letter  forms  were  prepared  urging  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  library,  similar  in  every  respect 
except  the  motive  to  which  appeal  was  made. 
The  aid  of  members  of  the  library  staff  and  four 
professional  advertisers  was  enlisted  to  secure 
(1)  letters  as  strong  as  possible,  (2)  letters 
which  would  be  equally  forceful  for  the  diverse 
groups  to  receive  them,  (3)  letters  alike  in  all 
respects  but  the  appeal.  This  last  point  was  of 
critical  importance,  since  differences  in  effective¬ 
ness  were  to  be  ascribed  to  differences  in  the 
appeal  alone.  Every  effort  was  made  to  secure 
uniformity  of  expression  and  appearance,  and 
all  judges  consulted  felt  that  this  goal  was  sub¬ 
stantially  attained. 

Those  appeals  were  chosen  which  were  readilv 
adaptable  to  the  advertisement  of  books  and 
which  struck  deepest  at  some  instinctive  need. 
The  letters  were  constructed  on  the  following 
motives:  Practical  advancement,  social  prestige, 
parental  affection,  recreation,  curiosity,  culture, 
that  is  aesthetic  and  intellectual  interest.  The 
fifth  letter  is  denominated  “question  series”  in 
the  tables,  because  psychological  analysis  of  its 
appeal  is  not  clear.  We  feel  that  disinterested 
curiosity  is  probably  the  predominant  element, 
but  the  reader  may  make  his  own  judgment  on 
the  basis  of  the  letter  itself.  All  the  appeals 
used  are  employed  in  all  types  of  advertising. 
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Each  letter  was  accompanied  by  a  suitable 
list  of  books  and  a  list  of  the  branch  libraries. 
The  letters  were  multigraphed  on  library 
stationery  and  personally  signed.  They  were 
mailed  as  first  class  matter. 

Below  appears  in  full  one  of  the  circular 
letters : 

Dear  Friend: 

Have  you  a  hobby,  an  interest  in  art,  drama,  poetry, 
history,  the  sciences? 

Have  you  ever  regretted  that  you  have  neither  time 
nor  opportunity  for  these  things  in  the  rush  of  a 
crowded  city? 

Tlie  Public  Library  can  do  much  to  help  you. 
Knowledge  is  no  longer  restricted  to  the  few  who  have 
leisure  for  study.  Nor  are  college  courses  essential  to 
true  culture.  Books  are  being  written  on  almost  every 
subject  to  enable  busy  people  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
times  and  share  the  enjoyment  of  the  scholar  or  artist. 

The  enclosed  list  describes  a  few  of  the  many  books 
with  which  the  Public  Library  can  supply  you.  The 
librarian  is  very  glad  to  give  any  help  you  would  like 
in  the  choice  of  books,  or  even  to  map  out  a  plan  of 
reading  if  you  care  to  undertake  a  regular  course  of 
study. 

We  are  writing  you  because  we  have  not  found  your 
name  on  our  list  of  card  holders  and  we  feel  that  per¬ 
haps  you  do  not  realize  how  valuable  the  Library  can 
be  to  you.  The  Public  Library  belongs  to  you.  It 
offers  you  books  and  service  without  cost  and  without 
red  tape  We  hope  that  you  will  use  it  freely  from 
novr  on. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Linda  A.  Eastman,  Librarian. 

The  IMain  Library,  325  Superior  Avenue,  N.E.,  just 
East  of  the  Post  Office,  is  open  from  9  a.m.  to  9:30  p.m. 

The  enclosed  slip  gives  the  addresses  of  the  large 
branch  libraries  with  names  of  the  librarians  and  hours 
of  opening.  If  one  of  these  is  more  conveniently  located 
for  you  than  the  Main  Library,  we  suggest  that  you 
call  there  and  ask  for  the  Branch  Librarian. 

If  you  will  show  this  letter  to  any  of  the  assistants 
at  the  library  she  will  tell  you  just  what  to  do  in  order 
to  take  home  your  hooks  at  once. 

The  other  letters  differ  from  this  only  in 
the  “mode  of  attack,”  namely  the  first  two  para¬ 
graphs. 

I 

Dear  Friend: 

Do  you  want  to  make  money? 

Are  you  on  the  look  out  for  methods  that  will  make 
your  work  pay  better?  You  would  surely  welcome 
any  suggestions  that  could  be  of  practical  use  to  you. 

la 

Dear  Friend: 

Do  you  want  to  save  your  time  and  money? 

Are  you  on  the  look  out  for  methods  that  will  lighten 
your  work?  You  would  surely  welcome  any  sugges¬ 
tions  that  could  be  of  practical  use  to  you. 

H 

Dear  Friend: 

Are  you  one  of  the  few? 

Have  you  noticed  how  in  every  group  of  people  a 
few  stand  out  because  of  the  ease  and  richness  of  their 
conversation?  They  seem  to  be  at  home  in  every  sub¬ 
ject  and  are  much  admired  for  their  ability  to  meet 
any  situation  successfully 

HI 

Dear  Friend: 

Are  your  children  growing  up  as  you  want  them  to? 

Are  they  as  healthy  and  fine  and  happy  as  you  can 
make  them?  It  is  often  very  hard  to  bring  up  young¬ 
sters  in  a  crowded  city. 


IV 

Dear  Friend: 

Do  you  like  a  good  time? 

Have  you  ever  tried  to  get  it  by  reading  about  inter¬ 
esting  people  and  their  doings — about  travellers  in  the 
South  Seas,  a  perfect  butler  on  a  desert  island,  Sher¬ 
lock  Holmes,  or  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  abducting  a 
popular  actress? 

V 

Dear  Friend: 

Do  you  know — ■ 

1.  How  long  man  has  probably  been  on  this  earth? 

2.  Did  Darwin  say  man  sprang  from  monkeys? 

3.  How  do  we  know  what  the  sun  is  made  of? 

4.  What  is  a  flying  buttress? 

5.  What  are  the  advantages  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
banking  sysetem? 

6.  How  does  our  government  get  its  money? 

7.  What  is  meant  by  “complex,”  “L  Q.”,  “vitamin,” 
“capitalism,”  “fascism”? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  and  many  others 
which  occur  to  you  are  to  be  found  in  the  books  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  enclosed  list.  The  Public  Library  can 
supply  you  with  these  books  and  many  others  on  live 
subjects. 

B.  Preparation  of  lists  of  prospective  borrowers. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  lists  of  prospective 
borrowers  the  utmost  care  was  exercised  to 
secure  groups  that  should  be  typical  or  at  least 
well  defined,  and  groups  that  should  be  com¬ 
parable  with  each  other.  Where  no  serious 
deviation  from  the  actual  composition  of  the 
Cleveland  population  was  involved,  the  first 
requirement  was  sacrificed  to  the  second.^  Ne¬ 
groes,  Hebrews,"  native  born  white,  foreign  born 
Czechs,  Italians,  and  Germans  were  studied. 
The  great  bulk  of  all  the  groups  was  taken  from 
the  middle  class:  artisans,  clerks,  small  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  male  sex.  In  addition  a  group 
of  important  business  and  professional  men 
was  formed,  consisting  of  Americans  and  a 
proportion  of  foreign  born  comparable  to  that 
in  the  entire  city  according  to  the  census  of 
1920.  Similarly  a  group  of  laborers  was  drawn 
up.  A  group  of  women  of  the  middle  class 
completed  the  list.  About  six  thousand  individ¬ 
uals  were  listed,  in  most  cases  with  information 
as  to  age,  place  of  origin,  occupation,  marital 
condition,  number  of  children  and  date  of 
arrival  in  the  United  States. 

The  sources  from  which  these  names  were 
drawn  are  as  follows:  Naturalization  records 
for  1924,  a  few  national  societies  and  churches, 
the  Negro  Welfare  Association  and  social  settle- 

'  A  detailed  account  of  the  precautions  observed 
would  be  too  cumbersome  for  this  paper.  Readers  de¬ 
siring  further  information  on  the  procedure  thruout 
are  referred  to  the  Cleveland  Public  Library. 

’  The  Hebrew  group  has  been  treated  separately  thru¬ 
out  since  it  was  impossible  to  construct  a  list  of  indi¬ 
viduals  of  social  status  comparable  to  the  other  groups. 
There  are  relatively  few  Jewish  artisans  of  American 
birth  in  Cleveland.  An  effort  to  make  the  proportion 
similar  to  that  of  the  other  groups  by  rejecting  indi¬ 
viduals  of  the  “white  collar”  class  beyond  their  quota 
(our  procedure  in  constructing  the  other  lists)  would 
have  created  a  distinctly  typical  group  of  Hebrews, 
even  supposing  artisans  in  sufficient  numbers  had  been 
available. 
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ments,  the  birth  records  for  1924,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Precautions  were  taken  to 
avoid  special  cases  as  noted  above.  It  is  felt 
that  within  the  limits  described  above  the  in¬ 
dividuals  chosen  are  typical  of  the  larger 
groups  which  they  represent  in  the  study. 

The  entire  list  was  then  carefully  divided  into 
six  groups  corresponding  to  the  letter  forms. 
The  following  points  were  satisfied:  (1)  the 
groups  must  be  as  nearly  as  possible  equivalent 
as  to  race,  age,  sex  and  occupation;  (2)  classifi¬ 
cation  made  on  these  points,  names  must  be  as¬ 
signed  to  the  various  groups  entirely  at  random 
(actually  by  proceeding  mechanically  1,  2,  3, 
1,  5,  6,  1,  2,  3,  .  .  .  thru  the  piles  of  cards). 
Thus  to  each  individual  was  assigned  a  single 
letter,  and  each  letter  reached  a  comparable 
group  of  individuals.  Further  each  racial,  occu¬ 
pational,  and  age  group  was  divided  into  six 
comparable  age  groups. 

The  list  was  then  compared  with  the  member¬ 
ship  file  at  the  Main  Library  where  all  card¬ 
holders  thruout  the  system  are  registered.  All 
individuals  already  holding  a  card  were  rejected. 
All  individuals  of  the  same  name  living  at  the 
same  address  were  noted. 

C.  Mailing  oj  the  letters. 

The  letters  were  sent  out  at  intervals  during 
April,  May,  and  June  of  1925.  The  library 
moved  into  its  new  building  on  May  5,  1925. 
The  effect  of  this  coincidence  can  only  be  con¬ 
jectural.  On  the  one  hand  the  extensive  general 
publicity  probably  materially  increased  the 
response  to  the  letters.  On  the  other  hand  the 
main  library  was  a  rather  inhospitable,  busy 
place  at  a  time  when  many  of  those  addressed 
would  have  come  to  it.  In  the  branches  only 
the  favorable  aspect  would  obtain.  In  point  of 
fact  the  response  to  the  branches  exceeded  that  to 
the  main  library.  The  response  was  greatest  in 
May  and  June,  with  a  slight  spurt  in  September 
and  October.  The  total  response  was  thirteen 


per  cent  of  all  persons  actually  receiving  a  let¬ 
ter.  While  the  use  of  this  type  of  advertising 
for  libraries  is  too  special  to  afford  parallel 
cases,  comparison  with  response  to  commercial 
advertising  suggests  that  this  percentage  is  rather 
high. 

D.  Checking  the  response. 

In  December  the  list  of  names  was  again 
revised  and  all  those  cases  rejected  in  which  the 
letter  was  returned  by  the  post  office  because  of 
removal.  The  list  then  totalled  about  4,900. 
This  list  was  again  compared  with  the  member¬ 
ship  file.  Each  name  now  appearing  in  the  file 
was  considered  a  “success.”  The  date  and  place 
of  registration  were  noted  on  the  card.  Newly 
registered  individuals  of  the  same  surname  liv¬ 
ing  at  the  same  address  were  also  noted.  All 
other  cases  were  considered  “failures.” 

Undoubtedly  many  of  the  “successes”  would 
have  come  to  the  library  without  the  stimulus 
of  the  letter  received,  and  probably  some  of  the 
“failures”  came  to  read  at  the  library  without 
registering  as  borrowers,  or  obtained  books  on 
the  card  of  a  friend.  Such  cases  however  would 
be  evenly  distributed  thruout  the  groups  studied 
and  would  not  influence  the  differences  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  letters. 

Results 

From  the  mass  of  data,  race  groups  were  made 
up  comparable  as  to  occupation,  age,  and  sex. 
Then  occupational  groups  were  formed,  com¬ 
parable  as  to  race,  age,  and  sex  composition. 
Next  the  two  age  groups  were  formed  from  all 
those  cases  where  age  was  known.  Finally  the 
two  sex  groups  were  constructed  comparable 
with  each  other  in  all  other  respects.  In  each 
group  as  it  was  formed  the  cards  were  redivided 
into  the  six  letter  groups,  the  total  number  in 
each  group  and  the  response  or  number  of  suc¬ 
cesses  counted  and  recorded,  and  the  percentage 
response  calculated  to  the  nearest  whole  number. 
These  data  may  be  seen  in  Table  I.  A  rank 


TABLE  I 


Practical 

Social  Prestige 

Parental 

Recreational  Question  Series 

Cultural 

Total 

Ee- 

Cases  sponse 

Cases 

Re¬ 

sponse 

Cases 

Re¬ 

sponse 

Re- 

Cases  sponse 

Cases 

Re¬ 

sponse 

Cases 

Re¬ 

sponse 

Re 

Cases  sponse 

Germans 

91 

13 

100 

13 

107 

19 

92 

5 

98 

9 

103 

9 

591 

11 

Italians 

101 

6 

102 

6 

134 

19 

105 

12 

98 

6 

106 

10 

646 

10 

Czechs 

109 

15 

107 

11 

113 

24 

109 

12 

108 

7 

112 

6 

658 

13 

Negroes 

66 

8 

61 

33 

56 

25 

54 

3 

54 

9 

57 

10 

348 

14 

Hebrews 

77 

26 

63 

20 

80 

28 

76 

10 

73 

14 

75 

20 

440 

17 

Native  born 
Americans 

118 

24 

118 

14 

122 

14 

111 

12 

109 

10 

118 

9 

696 

13 

Men 

135 

20 

127 

13 

116 

16 

140 

11 

137 

8 

125 

6 

780 

12 

Women 

118 

15 

112 

14 

97 

17 

124 

28 

129 

10 

112 

8 

698 

15 

Under  35 

3% 

22 

376 

17 

379 

27 

384 

15 

383 

8 

289 

7 

2307 

16 

Over  35 

246 

9 

252 

11 

253 

20 

250 

9 

243 

13 

234 

6 

1478 

11 

Laborers 

64 

0 

66 

9 

73 

25 

63 

7 

57 

2 

67 

.1 

390 

7 

Artisans 

267 

7 

246 

13 

270 

20 

267 

10 

230 

8 

251 

6 

1531 

10  ' 

Clerks,  etc. 

209 

40 

211 

26 

236 

17 

237 

15 

209 

13 

221 

7 

1320 

19 

Proprietors 

95 

15 

96 

5 

91 

29 

102 

13 

88 

8 

100 

8 

460 

13 

Business  and 
professional 

79 

19 

73 

17 

74 

24 

71 

18 

85 

38 

86 

38 

468 

25 

Total 

785 

17 

780 

14 

836 

21 

770 

11 

768 

8 

801 

7 

4900 

13 
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distribution  was  then  drawn  up  (Table  II)  by 
assigning  a  rank  of  1  to  the  letter  receiving  the 
highest  percentage  of  successes  within  each 


TABLE  II 


Social  Recrea-  Question 

Practical  Prestige  Parental  tional  Series  Cultural 


Germans 

2.5 

2.5 

1 

6 

4.5 

4.5 

Italians 

5 

5 

1 

2 

5 

3 

Czechs 

2 

3.5 

1 

3.5 

5 

6 

Negroes 

5 

1 

2 

6 

3.5 

3.5 

Hebrews 
Nat.  born 

2 

3.5 

1 

6 

5 

3.5 

Americans 

1 

3 

2 

4 

5.5 

5.5 

Men 

2 

3 

1 

4 

5 

6 

Women 

2.5 

4 

2.5 

1 

5 

6 

Under  35 

2 

3 

1 

4 

5.5 

5.5 

Over  35 

4.5 

3 

1 

4.5 

2 

6 

Laborers 

5.5 

2 

1 

3 

4 

5.5 

Artisans 

4.5 

2 

1 

3 

4.5 

6 

Clerks,  etc. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Proprietors 
Business  & 

2 

6 

1 

3 

4.5 

4.5 

Professional  5 

5 

3 

5 

1.5 

1.5 

Total 

2 

3 

1 

4 

5 

6 

group,  a  rank  of  2  to  the  next  highest,  and  so 
on.  Where  the  difference  between  the  two 


groups  was  so  small  as  to  seem  unreliable  an 
intermediate  rank  was  assigned  to  both.* 

Several  minor  points  of  interest  may  he  re¬ 
ported  here.  The  percentage  of  cases  in  which 
some  other  member  of  the  family  is  already 
using  the  library  was  found  to  be  twenty  in  the 
group  of  failures  and  only  nine  in  the  group  of 
successes.  The  inference  is  that  hooks  were  ob¬ 
tained  thru  this  member  of  the  family  in  many 
cases,  or  that  second  hand  acquaintance  with  the 
library  diminished  interest  in  the  appeals  re¬ 
ceived. 

The  cases  in  which  some  other  member  of 
the  family,  but  not  the  individual  addressed  took 
out  a  new  card  after  the  letter  was  received  are 
distributed  almost  equally  thruout  the  groups. 
This  suggests  that  the  letters  had  no  very  marked 
effect  beyond  the  individuals  addressed  or  that 
such  effect  is  obscured  by  the  large  numbers  of 
children  joining  the  library  for  other  reasons. 

The  proportion  of  each  group  already  using 
the  library  is  significant.  The  order  for  the  vari¬ 


*  The  degree  of  statistical  reliability  assignable  to 
these  figures  is  difficult  to  determine.  A  check  on  this 
point  was  attempted  as  follows:  the  entire  group 
“American”  born  was  alphabetized  to  insure  a  charac¬ 
teristic  distribution  of  successes,  and  then  divided 
so  that  two  equivalent  “samplings”  were  obtained.  Each 
group  was  then  treated  as  before,  redivided  into  the 
six  sub-groups  averaging  in  this  case  about  55  cases 
each.  The  percent  response  was  calculated  lor  each 
sub-group.  This  figure  was  found  to  vary  by  no  more 
than  2%  in  any  group  from  that  obtained  in  the 
equivalent  group  of  artizans,  1500  cases.  The  obtained 
sub-groups  averaged  about  100  cases  each.  The  cal¬ 
culated  percentages  varied  by  not  more  than  1%  from 
each  other  or  from  the  combined  group.  In  all  prob¬ 
ability  the  percentages  given  in  the  table  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  accurate  to  +2%  where  the  number  of  cases 
is  50,  and  to  1  per  cent  where  the  number  of  cases  is 
100. 


ous  racial  group  follows  closely  the  order  for 
size  of  response  to  our  advertising  as  it  appears 
in  table  I. 

Discussion  of  Results 

Comparison  of  the  order  of  effectiveness  of 
these  six  appeals  with  lists  of  “instincts”  in  order 
of  strength  found  in  books  on  psychology  and 
with  such  meager  experimental  data  as  exist, 
shows  a  general  similarity.  The  essential  crav¬ 
ings  for  the  welfare  of  offspring  and  physical 
comfort  come  first.  Intellectual  and  aesthetic 
interests  are  of  late  development  in  the  race. 
That  they  have  little  motive  force  in  the  average 
man  is  corroborated  by  these  findings.  In  a  gen¬ 
eral  way  it  would  seem  that  the  biological  neces¬ 
sities  of  our  existence  determine  even  so  remote 
and  modern  an  event  as  response  to  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  books. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  study  is  the 
marked  success  of  the  parental  appeal.  Nearly 
three  times  as  many  people  responded  to  this 
letter  as  to  the  “culture”  letter.  The  groups 
least  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  library  were 
the  most  affected.  This  is  notably  true  of  the 
foreign  born.  Their  problem  is  probably  more 
acute  than  that  of  native  parents  and  the  library 
should  welcome,  their  eagerness  to  seek  aid  in 
its  solution.  This  work  has  been  neglected  by 
much  library  publicity.  The  opportunity  seems 
excellent  not  only  for  introducing  more  people 
to  the  use  of  books,  but  for  genuine  helpfulness 
in  the  problem  of  rearing  their  children. 

The  strength  of  the  practical  arid  social  ap¬ 
peals  has  been  recognized  by  commercial  adver¬ 
tisers  of  correspondence  courses,  “Five  foot 
shelves,”  etc.  The  library  has  made  relatively 
small  use  of  these  motives,  especially  the  desire 
for  social  prestige  which  ranks  high  in  many 
groups.  The  practical  appeal,  it  will  be  noticed, 
ranks  high  in  the  clerical  and  higher  occupa¬ 
tions,  but  is  weak  in  the  class  r)f  laborers,  both 
general  and  skilled.  Doubtless  this  is  due  to  the 
commodity  offered.  A  book  is  the  last  thing  a 
laborer  would  consider  useful  in  his  trade  and 
in  most  cases  his  scepticism  would  be  proper. 
Clerical  workers  on  the  other  hand  learned  their 
trade  from  books,  and  can  really  obtain  valu¬ 
able  information  from  further  reading. 

The  low  standing  of  the  recreational  appeal  is 
somewhat  surprising  in  view  of  the  flourishing 
fiction  sections  of  all  libraries  and  the  constant 
emphasis  such  reading  has  received.  It  must  be 
held  in  mind  that  this  study  is  not  concerned 
with  the  question  “why  people  read,”  but  how 
they  can  be  persuaded  to  read.  It  is  safe  to 
assume  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  foreign 
born  groups  and  many  Americans  do  not  read 
books  at  all  and  have  few  preconceived  ideas 
about  the  uses  of  a  public  library,  that  pecu¬ 
liarly  American  institution.  Reading  for  recrea¬ 
tion  would  not  appear  to  them  more  natural  than 
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reading  for  the  welfare  of  their  children,  per¬ 
haps  rather  the  contrary.  Among  the  women, 
predominantly  American,  this  appeal  leads,  not 
probably  because  American  women  care  less  for 
their  children  than,  say,  Czech  carpenters,  but 
because  they  are  already  familiar  with  the  novel 
as  a  means  of  entertainment. 

The  device  of  a  series  of  piquant  questions  has 
been  popular  in  commercial  advertising.  Its 
success  in  this  case  is  small  except  for  the  most 
highly  educated  groups.  Perhaps  another  set 
of  questions  would  be  differently  received.  The 
analysis  of  this  letter  and  its  response  is  very 
uncertain.  Our  findings  suggest  that  disinter¬ 
ested  curiosity  about  general  questions  is  not  a 
cogent  motive  for  seeking  a  library  in  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases. 

The  cultural  appeal  seems  to  have  little  per¬ 
suasive  power  except  in  the  highly  educated 
group.  This  finding  does  not  of  course  imply 
that  publicity  efforts  in  this  direction  are  out 
of  order.  On  the  contrary  books  of  this  nature 
need  boosting  just  because  most  people  are  not 
spontaneously  interested  in  them  and  we  have 
enough  of  the  missionary  spirit  to  feel  they 
should  be  brought  to  read  them.  The  task  of 
the  library  is  not  only  to  satisfy  but  to  create 
the  popular  demand  for  “culture.” 

Such  publicity  however  cannot  be  the  first 
contact  of  the  library  with  non-readers.  It  must 
work  upon  individuals  already  accustomed  to 
the  use  of  books.  It  is  relatively  unsuccessful 
in  reaching  new  and  untrained  members  of  the 
community.  For  most  of  these  the  idea  of  read¬ 
ing  must  be  tied  up  with  a  vital  need  in  order 
to  seem  worth  looking  into. 

Conclusion 

The  limitations  of  such  a  study  are  many. 
We  can  be  certain  only  that  in  1925  certain 
groups  of  individuals  responded  thus  to  six  let¬ 
ters.  We  can  further  hold  with  some  assurance 
that  this  response  is  typical  of  the  Cleveland 
population  as  a  whole,  and  that  another  “sam¬ 
pling”  would  react  in  substantially  the  same 
way.  We  believe  that  the  differences  in  response 
noted  are  due  primarily  to  differences  in  the 
argument  employed.  In  this  case  we  would 
expect  the  arguments  to  retain  their  order  of 
forcefulness  when  transferred  to  other  media 
such  as  poster  advertising,  newspaper  articles 
and  the  like.  Since  Cleveland  is  a  fairly  typical 
American  city  with  a  large  foreign  population, 
it  is  probable  that  these  results  would  hold 
approximated  for  similar  communities  thruout 
the  country.  The  results  are  chiefly  valuable  be¬ 
cause  no  other  study  of  the  sort  has  been  made 
in  this  field.  It  is  further  hoped  that  both 
method  and  results  may  be  suggestive  of  further 
work  along  the  same  line. 


President  Locke  Tells  Publishers 
of  Library  Needs 

A  S  a  librarian,”  said  Dr.  George  H.  Locke, 
XV  president  of  the  A.  L.  A.,  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Book 
Publishers,  held  in  New  York  on  January  18, 
“I  object  to  the  standard  price  of  novels  when 
there  are  no  standard  novels.  The  price  is  the 
same  for  the  inferior  as  for  the  superior,  which 
is  impossible  in  other  material  products.  There 
is  a  very  decided  waste  from  our  standpoint 
when  confronted  with  twenty  novels  offered  us 
by  a  publisher  of  which  some  six  only  can  be 
used  to  advantage  in  our  work — I  mean  to  the 
advantage  of  our  reading  public. 

“The  question  that  naturally  arises  is,  why 
publish  the  others?  If  necessary  to  publish  to 
make  a  list,  why  not  discriminate  and  publish 
some  at  lower  rates.  They  die  soon,  these 
bundles  of  repressed  emotion,  but  we  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  buy  them  and  bear  the  loss  when  they 
die  prematurely.  A  library  should  not  be  a 
cemetery. 

“Another  aspect  is  the  astounding  difference  in 
price  of  the  various  memoirs  and  biographies 
now  flooding  the  market.  We  think  we  have 
gone  a  long  way  from  the  ‘padded  poets’  of  our 
youth,  but  we  have  transferred  the  padding  from 
the  binding  to  the  contents,  and  with  thick  paper 
of  doubtful  value  we  have  padded  not  only  the 
book  but  the  price. 

“I  have  said  nothing  about  the  padding  by 
the  author.  That  is  another  story  which  the 
publisher  has  to  pass  on,  and  he  has  a  way  of 
doing  it  successfully  if  he  will — to  the  author. 
This  makes  it  difficult  for  the  very  people  who 
ought  to  read  these  books  to  possess  copies. 

“There  certainly  must  be  a  way  of  discour¬ 
aging  the  publication  of  these  dull  biographies 
which  kill  the  market  for  things  really  worth 
while.  This  is  the  point  of  view  of  a  librarian 
who  is  anxious  to  have  as  many  people  as  pos¬ 
sible  read  as  good  books  as  possible. 

“It  isn’t  a  censor  of  books  that  have  been 
published  that  is  so  necessary  as  a  censorship 
of  manuscripts  which  threaten  to  become  books.” 


The  first  issue  of  the  Florida  Library  Bulletin 
is  at  hand.  It  will  be  issued  at  intervals  from 
Orlando  under  the  editorship  of  Olive  Brum¬ 
baugh,  and  takes  rank  at  once  as  one  of  the  most 
typographically  attractive  and  carefully  edited  of 
state  library  bulletins.  The  first  issue  extends 
to  sixteen  pages,  largely  devoted  to  news  from 
the  library  field — district  meetings,  training 
facilities,  and  the  outlook  for  library  legisla¬ 
tion.  The  present  law  to  establish  a  state  library 
needs  to  be  put  into  action.  Further  legislation 
may  be  necessary. 


School  Library  Publicity 

By  VIRGINIA  McMASTER 
Librarian  of  the  Senior  High  School,  New  Castle,  Pa. 


PUBLICITY  is  no  modern  invention.  It  is 
as  old  as  the  history  of  man,  springing  from 
his  desire  that  other  men  should  know  his 
deeds,  and  approve.  This  desire  of  man  to  be 
known  among  his  fellows,  and  remembered  by 
succeeding  generations,  gave  us  the  arts — archi¬ 
tecture,  sculpture,  design,  song.  Emulating  his 
fellows  who  had  achieved,  each  individual  was 
led  to  an  effort  toward  greater  achievement,  and 
so  we  have  progress. 

In  its  first  analysis  this  appears  an  egoistic 
incentive,  but  consideration  of  those  individuals 
responsible  for  the  epoch  making  attainments  of 
the  race  reveals  unerringly  an  inner  conviction 
of  worth,  of  something  of  value  to  the  world, 
urging  to  expression,  and  demanding  recogni¬ 
tion. 

Library  publicity,  to  be  effective,  must  spring 
from  some  such  deep-seated  conviction  that  here 
is  something  of  worth,  not  extended  thru  any 
other  agency,  which  the  public  cannot  afford  to 
miss.  The  librarian  is  an  important  element  in 
such  publicity,  but  merely  as  an  agent,  not  as 
the  creator  of  that  which  she  advertises.  Her 
publicity  must  be  impersonal,  yet  must  be  in¬ 
spired  by  a  vivid  enthusiasm  for  books  and  the 
personalities  back  of  them,  else  her  advertising 
becomes  mechanical  and  fails  in  its  purpose, 
which  is  the  development  of  new  and  inspira¬ 
tional  reading  interests  in  her  public. 

A  library  system,  large  or  small,  is  of  neces¬ 
sity  highly  mechanized.  If  it  is  intended  for 
the  use  of  many  people  it  is  a  predestined  failure 
without  an  orderly  method  of  arrangement  and 
procedure.  There  is  always  danger,  however, 
that  the  librarian  may  fall  a  victim  to  her  me¬ 
chanical  system  and  sacrifice  to  it  her  inspira¬ 
tion.  Failure  to  appreciate  the  marvelous 
material  passing  thru  her  hands  and  the  influence 
it  may  have  on  the  individual  using  it,  and  thru 
him  on  the  life  and  thought  of  his  time,  is 
tragic.  It  substitutes  a  drudge  for  a  pathfinder. 
On  the  other  hand^  enthusiasm  for  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  her  work  will  make  of  the  librarian  an 
unconscious  publicity  agent,  missing  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  impress  on  ber  public  the  value  of 
books. 

Granting,  then,  tbe  significance  of  publicity 
and  the  inspiration  back  of  it,  we  may  survey 
it  in  some  of  its  practical  aspects. 

School  library  publicity  falls  naturally  into 


two  divisions,  with  distinct  purposes  and  meth¬ 
ods  to  be  pursued: 

1.  Publicity  within  the  school,  addressed  to 
teachers  and  students,  designed  to  acquaint  the 
former  with  the  growing  resources  of  the  library, 
and  to  interest  the  latter  in  the  whole  field  of 
knowledge. 

2.  Publicity  without  the  school,  designed  to 
explain  to  the  general  public  the  purpose  of  the 
work  in  the  school  arid  to  secure  their  interest 
and  co-operation. 

Co-operation  with  the  teachers  is  of  funda¬ 
mental  importance.  The  librarian  reaches  the 
individual  student,  but  the  teacher  impresses  the 
class  as  a  whole  with  the  importance  of  the 
book  or  selection  which  she  considers  valuable, 
and  by  means  of  the  required  assignment  or 
suggested  reference  induces  the  student  to  make 
an  acquaintance  with  books  which  he  would  not 
voluntarily  seek.  His  interest  once  aroused,  he 
will  continue  his  reading  beyond  the  assign¬ 
ment,  or  make  a  mental  note  of  the  book,  to 
be  resumed  when  he  has  leisure  for  reading. 

A  project  of  unusual  interest  to  the  librarian 
was  one  in  which  the  teacher  of  a  class  in 
ancient  history  assigned  a  special  topic  to  each 
student  at  the  beginning  of  the  semester,  re¬ 
ports  to_^be  made  as  the  class  studied  the  period 
to  which  they  related.  Mark  Antony,  Julius 
Caesar,  and  the  struggle  between  Rome  and 
Carthage,  were  among  the  subjects  assigned. 
Preliminary  to  his  reading  each  student  made  a 
bibliography  of  all  material  in,  the  library  on 
his  subject.  This  involved  frequent  consulta¬ 
tions  with  the  librarian,  who  Avatched  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  work,  and  noted  that  interest  was 
sustained  among  the  students  until  their  reports 
were  made.  The  teacher  found  herself  un¬ 
familiar  with  some  information  thus  brought  out 
in  class,  but  careful  checking  in  such  cases  re¬ 
vealed  that  students  had  been  accurate  in  their 
statements.  This  work  gave  to  each  student  a 
personal  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  subject 
as  studied  in  class;  added  to  the  general  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  class;  prepared  students  for  re¬ 
search  work  in  college  or  public  libraries;  and 
acquainted  the  whole  class  with  the  entire  book 
collection  for  ancient  history,  with  the  result 
that  they  have  added  to  their  mental  equipment 
a  source  knowledge  of  Herodotus,  as  well  as 
familiarity  with  such  modern  authorities  as 
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Vi^arde  Fowler  or  William  Stearns  Davis.  With¬ 
out  the  co-operation  pf  the  teacher  the  librarian 
could  not  have  brought  this  material  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  so  many  students  in  a  brief  period  of 
time. 

New  books  added  to  the  library  should  be 
advertised  thruout  the  school.  There  is  the  fas¬ 
cination  of  the  unknown  in  a  new  book  which 
is  unfailing  in  its  appeal.  Bulletins  announcing 
such  additions  may  be  sent  to  all  teachers,  and 
at  the  first  opportunity  personal  mention  should 
be  made  to  those  especially  interested.  New 
books  left  in  a  prominent  place  for  inspection 
of  teachers  and  students  always  attract  atten¬ 
tion.  With  judicious  suggestions  from  the  libra¬ 
rian  a  new  encyclopedia  may  prove  as  interest¬ 
ing  as  the  latest  volume  of  popular  fiction. 

Occasional  discussion  of  library  problems  in 
teachers’  meetings  is  valuable,  insuring  that 
teachers  and  librarian  are  working  in  harmony. 

Reading  lists  will  be  prepared  from  time  to 
time,  as  special  projects  are  developed  by  the 
teachers.  Many  prefer  to  do  this  work  them¬ 
selves,  but  others  leave  such  compilations  to  the 
librarian.  All  this  work  is  exacting,  and,  we 
repeat,  of  fundamental  importance.  The  aver¬ 
age  teacher  is  cautious  about  adding  to  her  class 
assignments — justly  so — but  once  convinced  of 
the  value  of  what  the  librarian  has  to  offer  her 
co-operation  is  lasting,  not  to  be  lightly  cast 
aside  for  a  newer,  more  absorbing  interest,  as 
mav  happen  with  the  student.  No  work  of  seri¬ 
ous  import  may  be  accomplished  thru  the  school 
library'  until  teachers  and  librarian  are  allied, 
therefore  this  phase  of  publicity  is  stressed  first 
of  all. 

Turning  to  student  publicity,  we  take  up  the 
most  fascinating  aspect  of  school  library  work, 
a  phase  vital  enough  to  save  any  normal  libra¬ 
rian  from  falling  a  victim  to  the  mechanism  of 
her  profession,  and  to  persuade  her  that  there 
is  no  greater  work  or  privilege  than  that  of 
bringing  youth,  eager,  impetuous,  sensitive  to 
every  influence,  contemptuous  of  impossibilities, 
into  contact  with  the  most  inspiring  minds  of 
the  present  and  the  past.  It  is  a  chosen  com¬ 
pany  to  which  the  student  body  is  introduced, 
and  there  be  no  fear  as  to  the  reaction. 

Here  the  personal  element  is  strong.  At  the 
desk  in  charging,  in  consultation  over  book  se¬ 
lection,  in  reference  work,  there  is  constant 
opportunity  to  learn  individual  inclinations  and 
abilities,  and  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
student  those  books  or  periodicals  which  have 
most  value  for  him.  However,  fascinating  as 
this  personal  element  may  be,  and  incalculable 
in  its  importance,  it  will  not  reach  every  stu¬ 
dent.  For  general  knowledge  as  to  the  resources 
of  the  library  we  depend  upon  the  teachers. 


Music,  art,  technology,  literature,  history,  sci¬ 
ence,  all  gain  new  devotees  thru  the  special  as¬ 
signments  which  send  the  students  to  the  shelves. 

General  reading  lists  recommended  by  the 
English  department  are  unsurpassed  as  effective 
student  publicity.  Such  lists  should  be  posted 
in  a  conspicuous  place,  the  books  on  special 
shelves  nearby  if  that  be  possible.  With  an  an¬ 
notated  manual  within  easy  reach  students  will 
give  serious  consideration  to  the  book  to  be  read 
next,  choosing  from  the  list  an  attractive  title, 
then  referring  to  the  manual  for  additional  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  nature  of  the  book.  If  the 
title  selected  is  not  available  another  choice  is 
necessitated,  and  in  this  process  students  become 
familiar  with  authors  and  titles,  acquiring  a 
fair  knowledge  of  the  general  field  of  literature 
which  will  influence  their  reading  later  in  life. 

Book  talks  in  English  classes  are  desirable, 
supplementing  the  specific  instruction  of  the 
teacher.  This  should  be  rated  as  of  equal  im¬ 
portance  with  instruction  in  the  use  of  library 
tools,  yet  in  the  average  library  the  staff  is  in¬ 
adequate  to  pursue  such  work  to  the  limit  of  its 
usefulness. 

The  school  paper  is  an  effective  source  of 
publicity,  addressed  to  teachers,  students,  and 
general  public.  If  it  is  a  newspaper,  informal, 
gossipy  items  about  the  library,  reports,  lists  of 
new  books,  and  acknowledgements  of  gifts,  may 
be  published  from  time  to  time.  Vary  the 
method  of  attack.  The  newspaper  is  a  product 
of  the  commercial  world,  and  you  are  selling 
your  library  to  your  student  public.  Don’t  allow 
the  appeal  to  become  hackneyed  or  over  insist¬ 
ent.  Keep  the  library  desirable. 

If  the  school  paper  is  of  a  literary  nature  in¬ 
terest  in  the  library  may  be  increased  by  the 
publication  of  student  book  reviews;  a  guessing 
contest  involving  well-known  books;  brief  de¬ 
scriptions  of  outstanding  new  books  ordered  for 
the  library,  to  create  the  demand  in  advance.  A 
book  number  now  and  then  helps  to  enhance 
the  importance  of  books  and  libraries  in  the 
estimation  of  the  students.  If  the  editorial  staff 
consents  to  this  enterprise  it  should  be  made  as 
sparkling  and  attractive  as  possible.  Books 
rightly  chosen  are  never  dull,  and  no  one  should 
be  allowed  to  gain  the  impression  that  books  and 
libraries  are  not  as  interesting  as  any  activity  in 
school. 

Library  programs  in  student  assembly  add  to 
the  dignity  and  prestige  of  the  library  as  an  in¬ 
stitution,  and  increase  interest  along  certain 
lines  Avhich  may  need  to  be  stressed.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  books  and  libraries,  some  literary  period, 
the  practical  value  of  books,  or  favorite  charac¬ 
ters  from  books,  may  be  developed  in  such  prog¬ 
rams.  Presented  in  dramatic  form  they  assume 
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the  spectacular  interest  essential  in  holding  a 
student  audience. 

Posters  must  he  considered  as  a  form  of 
library  publicity.  They  may  have  an  appropri¬ 
ate  decorative  value,  and  attract  a  certain  amount 
of  attention,  but  their  value  in  comparison  with 
the  time  spent  in  preparation  is  doubtful.  An 
effort  to  push  a  book  solely  by  the  poster  plan 
rarely  is  successful.  With  an  impetus  in  the 
form  of  a  special  assignment,  or  the  quality  of 
personal  appeal,  the  poster  may  strengthen  the 
impression,  but  alone  its  publicity  only  touches 
the  minority. 

In  connection  with  this,  the  question  arises  as 
to  whether  a  book  should  ever  be  pushed  which 
in  no  way  appeals  to  the  interests  of  a  young 
person,  however  worth  while  it  may  be  intrinsi¬ 
cally.  Experience  would  indicate  that  such  a 
step  is  unwise.  Unless  the  reading  receives  some 
recognition  in  the  form  of  class  credit  such  a 
forced  choice  only  leads  to  a  distaste  for  books 
and  loss  of  confidence  in  the  person  who  made 
the  recommendation.  With  only  a  carefully  cho¬ 
sen  collection  available  the  student  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  a  certain  latitude  of  choice  which  permits 
him  to  follow  his  natural  inclinations.  Influence 
in  his  selection  should  be  by  suggestion  rather 
than  arbitrary  direction. 

Student  publicity  comprises  the  daily  routine 
of  the  school  librarian.  It  is  a  constant,  many- 
sided  endeavour  to  present  that  literature,  in¬ 
formational  and  inspirational,  which  has  been 
deemed  worth  while  for  young  people,  in  such 
a  way  that  its  impression  will  be  lasting  and 
its  influence  lead  to  more  reading  of  the  best 

type- 

The  second  division  of  school  library  pub¬ 
licity  falls  outside  the  school,  and  is  addressed 
to  the  general  public.  Its  purpose  is  to  gain  the 
active  co-operation  of  the  public  in  the  work  of 
the  school  library.  You  may  convince  people  of 
the  need  for  a  specific  undertaking,  but  until  you 
have  interested  them  results  will  not  be  appar¬ 
ent. 

The  newspaper  is  undoubtedly  the  most  po¬ 
tent  agency  in  this  field.  It  reaches  practically 
every  home,  and  school  news  is  apt  to  be  read 
by  all  classes, — ^by  those  who  have  children 
because  of  their  personal  concern,  and  by  others 
because  of  their  financial  concern.  Information 
tendered  to  the  newspaper  for  publication 
should  have  news  value,  and  should  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  interesting  form.  Perhaps  no  part  of 
the  librarian’s  work  is  more  delicate  than  this, 
or  more  fruitful  in  securing  the  good  will  of  the 
public  if  carefully  handled.  News  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  departments  of  the  school  involving  their 
use  of  the  library  serves  a  double  purpose, 
emphasizing  the  library  as  an  adjunct  of  all 
departments.  For  many  reasons  it  seems  better 


to  present  the  library  as  a  general  laboratory 
for  all  subjects  rather  than  as  a  separate  depart¬ 
ment. 

The  reading  manual  or  annotated  lists  of 
books  recommended  from  all  departments  for 
the  reading  of  high  school  students  is  a  second 
form  of  publicity  of  considerable  value  with  the 
general  public.  This  will  not  reach  so  large  a 
public  as  the  newspaper,  even  tho  the  students 
carry  it  into  the  homes,  but  it  reaches  a  discrimi¬ 
nating  public  in  those  who  take  the  time  to  ex¬ 
amine  it  critically,  and,  if  carefully  prepared 
as  it  should  be  before  ever  appearing  in  print, 
it  should  win  the  confidence  of  those  who  may 
be  rather  hazy  as  to  just  what  is  being  done  in 
the  school  library.  The  printed  lists  should  be 
prepared  with  this  appeal  to  the  adult  public 
equally  in  mind  with  the  appeal  to  student  in¬ 
terests.  This  makes  the  task  correspondingly 
more  difficult,  but,  when  once  printed  the  lists 
stand  as  the  official  recommendation  of  the 
school,  and  deserve  all  the  care  and  study  the 
librarian  can  give  to  them.  They  will  suggest 
books  to  be  purchased  for  the  home  library 
as  well  as  books  to  be  borrowed  from  the  school 
and  public  library.  Simply  compiling  from 
other  recommended  lists  falls  short  of  the  best 
that  can  be  offered,  for  every  community  has  its 
own  peculiarities  of  population,  its  own  tenden¬ 
cies  and  historical  background,  whch  make  its 
reading  problem  an  independent  one.  The  alert 
librarian  will  select  from  the  whole  field  of 
recommendations  those  books  best  adapted  to 
her  community  and  to  the  needs  of  her  school. 
Naturally,  the  teachers  will  be  consulted  con¬ 
stantly  in  the  matter  of  selection,  and  in  this  way 
a  book  collection  may  be  developed  which  is  in 
truth  a  “working  collection.” 

At  times  the  librarian  is  invited  to  speak  be¬ 
fore  certain  organizations  interested  in  the  public 
welfare.  How  far  such  publicity  should  be 
sought  is  doubtful,  as  it  reaches  limited  groups, 
and  may  necessitate  spending  time  which  should 
be  given  to  the  work  in  the  room.  However,  if 
it  is  practicable,  such  opportunities  may  be  wel¬ 
comed  by  the  librarian  as  evidence  that  the 
library  is  filling  a  vital  place  in  the  community. 

Finally,  there  is  co-operation  with  the  public 
library.  If  the  two  organizations  are  associated 
this  co-operation  is  automatic.  If  they  are  in¬ 
dependent  of  each  other  it  should  be  cultivated 
for  the  interest  of  both.  Special  assignments 
continuing  over  a  considerable  period  of  time 
should  be  submitted  to  the  city  librarian,  and 
permanent  reading  lists  should  be  posted  or 
available  at  the  desk  of  the  public  library. 

Some  few  methods  of  publicity  have  been 
considered  in  this  survey.  We  have  recognized 
the  importance  of  teachers,  students,  and  public, 
in  addressing  our  efforts  to  them,  but  we  have 
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not  mentioned  two  individuals — the  principal 
and  the  superintendent.  There  is  no  need  to 
beset  them  with  publicity,  for  their  interests  are 
identical  with  those  of  every  department  of  the 
school.  Their  support,  however,  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  all  success  in  the  library,  and  to  them, 
with  the  co-operation  of  teachers,  students,  and 


public,  the  librarian  may  attribute  whatever 
measure  of  success  she  may  have  in  the  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  knowledge  and  the  cultivation  of  a 
love  for  reading  which  will  lead  her  students 
into  paths  of  aspiration  which  know  no  limit. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  all  school  library  pub¬ 
licity. 


The  Providence  Public  Library  Looks  Ahead 


IN  another  year,  on  the  fourth  of  February, 
1928,  the  Providence  Public  Library  will 
observe  its  fiftieth  anniversary,  and  will  then 
be  faced  with  a  building  problem.  The  stacks  of 
the  main  building  will  be  completely  filled  with¬ 
in  the  next  two  years,  when  there  will  be  nearly 
300,000  volumes  on  the  shelves.  The  quarters 
of  certain  departments  in  the  main  building, 
notably  the  cataloging,  industrial  and  art  de¬ 
partments,  have  been  entirely  outgrown.  Ex¬ 
tensive  additions  to  the  main  building  on  land 
which  the  library  already  owns  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  immediate  future.  None  of  the 
library’s  seven  branches  is  adequately  housed, 
and  at  least  three  more  branches  are  needed. 
Taking  into  account  both  additions  to  the  cen¬ 
tral  building  and  the  branches,  the  library  is 
faced  with  the  necessity  of  a  capital  expenditure 
in  the  immediate  future  of  well  over  a  million 
dollars  if  the  work  which  has  developed  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  ten  years,  and  the  work  which  is 
pressing  to  be  done,  is  to  be  placed  on  a  solid 
foundation  and  adequately  provided  for.  Pro¬ 
vision  for  these  needs  may  be  made  either  by 
the  library’s  using  its  present  funds,  if  it  were 
assured  of  an  increase  in  the  city  appropriation 
of  S60,000,  making  $100,000  from  the  city  in 
ail,  to  replace  the  income  from  investment  which 
would  thereby  be  lost;  or  else  the  city  might 
supply  the  needed  buildings  with  but  a  slight 
increase  in  the  present  annual  appropriation  for 
current  expense.  This  would  be  a  departure 
from  the  policy  which  has  hitherto  prevailed, 
for  the  city  of  Providence  has  never  contributed 
to  the  building  expense  of  the  library. 

The  case  of  the  library  is  thoroly  documented 
by  two  pamphlets  recently  issued  with  the 
library’s  imprint,  The  History  and  Present 
Needs  of  the  Providence  Public  Library  and 
The  Service  of  the  Providence  Public  Library,  as 
well  as  the  independently  written  Sociological 
Survey  of  the  Providence  Public  Library  by 
Professor  May  Hall  James,  noted  in  our  Jan¬ 
uary  first  issue.  The  pamphlets  were  prepared 
and  made  available  for  distribution  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  an  exhibit  of  the  work  of  the  library 
recently  shown  in  the  lobby  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Hospital  Trust  Company  and  elsewhere.  The 


exhibit  was  grouped  under  the  general  heading 
“The  Providence  Public  Library — Education — 
Information — Recreation.”  There  was  also 
shown  the  elevation  and  floor  plan  of  a  type  of 
branch  building  which  the  library  trustees  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  needed  in  Providence.  Occupying 
the  central  position  in  the  exhibit  was  a  model 
constructed  to  show  the  present  central  library 
building  with  the  needed  extensions,  architects’ 
plans  for  which  have  been  prepared.  The  exhibit 
is  illustrated  on  the  front  cover  of  this  number. 

The  library  first  opened  its  doors  in  a  single 
room  in  the  Butler  Exchange  on  the  fourth  of 
February,  1878.  Its  tangible  assets  amounted 
to  less  than  $100,000,  yielding  an  annual  in¬ 
come  of  less  than  $5,000,  and  10,307  books,  of 
which  6,683  had  been  donated.  Its  staff  other 
than  the  librarian  consisted  of  an  assistant  and 
a  messenger.  During  the  first  year  10,810  per¬ 
sons  registered  as  borrowers  of  books  for  home 
reading  and  90,682  volumes  were  circulated,  a 
remarkable  record  not  materially  surpassed  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  In  1880,  the  library  was 
moved  to  larger  quarters,  occupying  the  whole 
first  floor  of  the  Mowry  and  Goff  School  build¬ 
ing  on  Snow  Street.  In  1889  the  city  appropri¬ 
ated  $3,500,  almost  immediately  increased  to  an 
annual  appropriation  of  $7,500,  and  again  in¬ 
creased  to  $10,000  in  1895.  The  same  year  the 
library  acquired  under  the  will  of  Henry  L. 
Kendall  a  bequest  ultimately  amounting  to 
$275,000,  but  for  a  time  subject  to  considerable 
annuities.  The  total  gifts  and  bequests  for  the 
year  1889  to  1897  amounted  to  nearly  $400,000. 
In  1893  the  trustees  acquired  at  a  cost  of  $88,- 
000  five  lots  of  land  bounded  by  Washington, 
Greene  and  Fountain  streets,  and  plans  were 
made  for  a  building.  The  cost  of  the  building 
in  its  complete  form  seemed  to  be  prohibitive, 
and  it  was  finally  decided  to  proceed  with  the 
erection  of  the  stack  for  housing  the  hooks,  and 
to  build  in  front  a  temporary  structure  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  public  and  the  adminis¬ 
trative  work.  Escape  from  this  unfortunate  com¬ 
promise  came  thru  the  generosity  of  John 
Nicholas  Brown,  who  in  1898  offered  to  meet 
the  expense  of  erecting  the  eomplete  building — - 
a  contribution  which  reached  $268,000.  The 
equipment  of  the  building  cost  over  $100,000; 
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the  entire  investment  in  land,  building,  and 
equipment  amounted  to  $475,000.  The  trustees, 
however,  had  put  so  much  capital  into  the  build¬ 
ing  that  there  was  left  an  income  less  than 
$14,000  from  invested  funds  and  the  certainty 
that  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  new  build¬ 
ing  would  far  exceed  the  rent  which  they  had 
previously  paid.  The  situation  was  in  part  re¬ 
lieved  when,  in  1900,  the  city  increased  its  ap¬ 
propriation  to  $20,000.  The  period  1901-1916 
was  one  of  substantial  expansion  made  possible 
by  the  gradual  increase  of  the  city’s  appropri¬ 
ation  to  $33,000  and  the  receipt  of  about 
$450,000  in  gifts  and  bequests.  At  the  end  of  the 
period  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  service  of 
the  library  and  of  the  four  branches  that  had 
been  established  had  risen  so  greatly  that  the 
emergency  could  be  met  only  by  the  tripling  of 
the  city’s  appropriation.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 


the  city  temporarily  diminished  its  appropri¬ 
ation,  and  the  library  was  saved  by  the  bequest 
of  Miss  Lyra  Brown  Nickerson,  which,  origin¬ 
ally  estimated  at  $1,500,000,  has  yielded 
$2,500,000. 

In  1925  the  library  reached  more  than  twice 
as  many  people  and  circulated  more  than  three 
times  as  many  books  as  it  did  in  1916,  (958,033 
in  all)  and,  for  the  first  time  within  its  history, 
it  lived  within  its  income.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
obliged  to  spend  on  operation  practically  its 
whole  income.  For  further  expansion  of  the 
branch  system,  for  an  addition  to  the  main 
building,  for  the  establishment  of  a  pension  sys¬ 
tem  for  those  who  reach  the  age  of  65  in  the 
library  service,  it  must  depend  on  a  larger 
increase  in  the  city  appropriation,  now  only 
seventeen  cents  per  capita  ($33,000),  or  on  new 
gifts  and  bequests. 


Boston’s  New  Business  Library 


OSTON  will  be  the  home  of  the  greatest 
collection  of  books  on  business  in  all  its 
phases  that  has  ever  been  assembled  or 
cataloged  together,  as  a  result  of  an  agreement 
entered  into  January  15  between  the  Boston 
Public  Library  and  the  Harvard  Graduate  School 
of  Business  Administration.  The  removal  of  the 
School  to  the  new  buildings  within  the  city 
limits  of  Boston  has  made  it  possible  to  qualify 
the  Business  School  Library  as  a  branch  of  the 
Boston  Public  Library  for  the  purpose  of  joint 
housing,  cataloging,  and  administration  of  the 
fragmentary  collections  that  have  heretofore  ex¬ 
isted  in  the  Boston  Public  Library  and  the  Busi¬ 
ness  School,  Harvard  College  Library,  and  that 
more  recently  acquired  by  the  Business  Histori¬ 
cal  Society.  The  Public  Library  collection  is 
particularly  rich  in  nineteenth  century  material. 
The  Business  Historical  Society  supplements  this 
with  earlier  records,  and  the  library  of  the  Busi¬ 
ness  School  brings  the  two  down  to  date  and 
adds  a  great  deal  of  illustrative  material  in  the 
form  of  records,  reports,  and  other  ephemeral 
matter  not  ordinarily  collected  in  libraries. 

The  entire  collection  will  be  available  for  use 
by  all  persons  entitled  to  use  the  Boston  Public 
Library.  Under  a  liberal  inter-library  loan  sys¬ 
tem,  the  burden  of  cataloging  and  exploiting  this 
material,  as  well  as  the  final  handling  of  it,  will 
fall  on  the  staff  of  the  Harvard  Business 
Library. 

The  releasing  of  shelf  space  in  the  main 
library  building  is  welcomed  by  the  authorities 
as  the  solution  of  the  problem  that  has  been 
growing  more  pressing  in  recent  years. 

The  Boston  Public  Library  is  permitted  under 
the  agreement  to  recall  from  deposit  at  any  time 


specific  material  for  which  need  arises.  All 
books  transferred  will  remain  the  property  of 
the  Boston  Public  Library. 

The  contract  also  provides  for  the  eventual 
creation  of  another  collection  on  business  for 
use  in  the  usiness  Men’s  Branch  of  the  Boston 
Public  Library.  This  collection  will  also  be 
under  the  joint  management  of  the  two  libra¬ 
rians  and  will  include  books  belonging  to  both 
libraries. 

In  short,  the  agreement  looks  forward  to  a 
cooperation  in  a  great  public  service  for  Boston 
business. 

Agreement  by  and  between  the  Trustees  of  the  Boston 
Public  Library  and  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Har- 
vrd  College  (slightly  abridged)  reads  as  follows: 

...  1.  The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Public  Library 
shall  constitute  the  Harvard  Business  Library,  located 
in  .  .  .  known  as  Brighton,  a  depository  for  books  and 
other  material  .  .  .  the  Harvard  Business  Library  be¬ 
coming  to  this  extent  a  branch  of  the  Boston  Public 
Library.  The  books  and  other  material  so  deposited 
shall  be  combined  with  similar  material  of  the  Harvard 
Business  Library  and  the  two  cataloged  jointly. 

2.  The  Harvard  Business  Library  shall  furnish  the 
physical  facilities  and  equipment  as’  rapidly  as  possible 
to  take  over  such  books  and  material  as  shall  be 
agreed  upon.  ,  .  . 

3.  Thq  Harvard  Business  Library  will,  as  rapidly  as 
Its  resources  permit,  prosecute  the  work  of  introducing 
the  books  and!  material  into  its  shelves  and  cataloging 
them.  ... 

4.  The  Boston  Public  Library  will  furnish  the  Har¬ 
vard  Business  Library  with  a  copy  of  the  essential  in¬ 
formation  in  its,  existing  catalog  relating  to  the  trans¬ 
ferred  material. 

5.  The  books  and  other  material  transferred  to  the 
library  of  the  Harvard  ^hool  of  Business  Administra¬ 
tion  by  the  Boston  Public  Library,  with  the  other  ma- 
terial_  belonging  to  the  Business  Library  and  any 
additions  however  made,  shall  be  available  for  use 
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bv  such  persons  as  would  be  entitled  to  use  the  same 
if  contained  in  the  Central  Building  of  the  Boston 
Public  Library,  subject  to  .  .  .  reasonable  restrictions 
.  .  .  It  is  understood  that  the  Library  of  the  Harvard 
School  of  Business  Administration  will  afford  reasonable 
opportunity  for  such  use  in  its  library  building.  .  .  . 
In  the  discretion  of  its  authorities,  however. 

6.  Both  libraries  are  to  co-operate  to  as  full  an 
extent  as  is  practicable  in  the  inter-loan  of  books.  .  .  . 

7.  The  books  and  material  intended  to  be  covered 
by  this  agreement  are  those  pertinent  to  the  work 
of  the  Harvard  Business  Library  which  are  not  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Librarian  of  the  Boston  Public 
Library,  needed  for  current  use  of  the  Boston  Public 
Library.  The  Librarian  of  the  Boston  Public  Library 
may  at  any  time  recall  from  deposit  specific  material 
for  which  need  has  arisen. 

8.  All  details  as  to  the  transferring  of  the  books 
and  material  to  the  Harvard  Business  Libra"^  shall  be 
under  the  direction  of  the  Librarians  of  the  two  libra¬ 


ries.  Books  and  material  so  transferred  shall  remain  the 
property  of  the  Boston  Public  Library. 

9.  It  is  expected  that  the  arrangement  for  which 
provision  is  made  in  this  agreement  will  be  perma¬ 
nent.  It  is,  however,  understood  that  if  it  appears  to 
either  party  to  be  desirable  it  may  be  terminated  upon 
conditions  to  be  the  subject  of  consideration  at  the 
time.  .  .  . 

10.  Each  party  shall  bear  the  risk  of  loss  by  fire 
or  other  hazard  or  by  theft;  it  being  understood  that 
the  Harvard  Business  Library  will  give  the  same  de¬ 
gree  of  care  to  the  books  and  material  of  both  parties. 

11.  The  two  institutions  .  .  .  stand  ready  to  co¬ 
operate  in  the  establishment,  as  a  branch  of  the  Boston 
Public  Library,  of  a  business  reference  library  in  the 
downtown  section  of  Boston,  to  be  established,  operated 
and  maintained  by  and  in  connection  with  the  two  libra¬ 
ries.  The  expense  of  such  a  reference  library  would 
have  to  be  borne  presumably  by  the  business  com¬ 
munity,  or  at  any  rate  by  some  person  or  persons 
other  than  the  two  Libraries. 


Ernest  De  Witt  Burton,  1856-1925 


During  a  half-century  of  research,  say  the 
publishers  of  this  memorial  volume  on 
Ernest  De  Witt  Burton,  by  Thomas  Wakefield 
Goodspeed,*  Dr.  Burton  achieved  an  inter¬ 
national  reputation  as  a  New  Testament  scholar. 
In  two  years  of  extraordinary  activity  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  University  of  Chicago  he  became 
equally  well  known  as  an  educational  executive. 
To  these  characterizations  must  be  added  his 
prominence  in  the  library  field,  especially  his 
directorship  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Libra¬ 
ries,  which  he  assumed  in  1910.  He  had  been 
connected  with  library  work  ever  since  his  stu¬ 
dent  days  in  Denison  University,  thirty-five  years 
before,  where  he  had  been  a  library  assistant, 
says  Dr.  Goodspeed.  In  the  Theological 
Seminary  in  Rochester  he  had  also  been  student 
assistant  in  the  same  work,  assuming  fuller 
charge  when  he  became  instructor.  His  growing 
knowledge  of  the  work  gave  him  supervising 
charge  of  the  library  when  he  became  a  pro¬ 
fessor  in  Newton,  and  he  quickly  came  into 
official  relation  to  the  same  work  in  the  Divinity 
School  in  Chicago.  This  long  experience  led 
him  to  study  library  architecture  and,  under 
President  Harper,  he  was  made  chairman  of  the 
library  commission  which  worked  out  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  university  library  system.  As  early 
as  1909  he  made  an  address  before  the  American 
Library  Association  at  its  annual  conference,  in 
which  he  unfolded  the  university’s  plans  of 
library  construction,  distribution,  and  organi¬ 
zation  as  they  are  being  carried  out  today.  He 
took  a  leading  part  in  determining  the  interior 
arrangement  of  the  Harper  Memorial  Library. 


♦Goodspeed,  Thomas  Wakefield.  Ernest  De  Witt 
Burton;  a  Biographical  Sketch.  University  of  Chicago 
Press.  Cloth,  93p.,  $3. 


When  he  became  director  in  1910  there  were 
70,000  volumes  in  the  General  Library  and 
219,000  in  the  departmental  libraries.  In  1925 
the  General  Library  had  increased  to  about 
500,000  volumes,  and  the  departmental  libraries 
to  500,000.  The  circulation  of  books  had  in¬ 
creased  from  20,000  to  414,500  annually.  The 
library  staff  had  grown  from  twenty-three  to 
more  than  one  hundred,  in  addition  to  which 
about  250  student  assistants  were  being  em¬ 
ployed.  In  1910  the  salary  budget  of  the  libra¬ 
ries  was  not  quite  $22,000,  and  increased  from 
year  to  year  until,  in  1924,  it  amounted  to  more 
than  $140,000.  In  1910  the  expenditure  for 
books  was  a  little  over  $28,000,  and  in  1924  this 
had  been  increased  to  $67,470.  The  number  of 
readers  had  multiplied  many  times  over,  until 
visits  of  readers  to  the  libraries  averaged  about 
6,000  a  day,  or  two  million  for  the  year. 

To  Dr.  Burton  belongs  the  credit,  said  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  library  staff  to  Dr.  Goodspeed,  for 
thinking  of  the  university  library  as  a  unit  and 
a  laboratory  for  research,  for  planning  and 
arranging  a  library  building  designed  to  pro¬ 
mote  research,  for  convincing  the  university 
faculty  of  the  need  of  some  centralization  of 
departmental  libraries,  for  explaining  the  need 
of,  and  securing  the  funds  to  build,  a  large 
general  catalog  of  the  entire  university  libraries, 
for  building  up  one  the  largest  university  staffs 
in  the  country,  and  for  making  the  resources  of 
the  university  libraries  so  available  that  the  de¬ 
mands  upon  them  doubled  every  year  for  the 
first  three  or  four  years  of  his  administration, 
and  have  continued  to  increase  almost  every 
year  until  the  facilities  outlined  in  his  report  of 
1902  have  been  outgrown  and  he  himself  was  at 
work  upon  much  larger  plans  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 


The  Bung  and  the  Spile 

Or,  W  hat  Becomes  of  the  Children  s  Librarians.  By  Louise  P.  Latimer,  Director,  W ork  with 

Children,  Public  Library,  W ashington,  D.  C. 


Most  librarians  are  aware  of  the  deartli 
of  trained  children’s  librarians  in  this 
country.  Some  have  given  thought  to 
the  causes  of  this  dearth  tho  most  of  us  have 
been  impatient  when  a  children’s  lihrarian  was 
not  forthcoming  on  demand  and  have  let  it  go  at 
that.  Increased  effort  is  being  put  on  recruiting 
for  library  schools  specializing  in  work  with 
children  and  some  studies  have  been  made  of 
the  training  that  should  be  given  in  these  schools. 
We  should  of  course  keep  up  our  recruiting  and 
we  should  improve  the  training  hut  we  must 
not  think  of  recruiting  or  training  as  cures  for 
the  death  of  children’s  librarians.  These  treat¬ 
ments  helps,  but  it  looks  as  tho  a  surgical 
operation  were  needed  to  effect  a  cure. 

The  main  reason  the  country  has  so  few 
trained  and  experienced  persons  in  this  work  is 
not  because  the  profession  does  not  entice  them 
to  come  in  but  because  it  does  not  hold  them.  I 
think  we  have  all  comforted  ourselves  in  the 
midst  of  this  condition  more  than  the  facts 
justify.  We  have  kept  saying  until  we  have 
come  to  believe  it  that  we  lose  people  from 
children’s  work  thru  matrimony  and  illness  and 
other  visitations  of  Providence  over  which  we 
have  no  control.  Now  if  we  keep  on  thinking 
that  these  causes,  without  doubt  responsible  for 
the  loss  of  many,  are  at  the  bottom  of  our 
troubles  we  are  not  going  to  take  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  this  serious  condition,  we  are  not  going 
to  the  root  and  cure  it. 

No  children’s  librarian  can  speak  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  without  being  open  to  the  suspicion  that  she 
is  over-emphasizing  her  own  field  of  endeavor. 
In  order  that  I  may  not  be  discounted  unduly  I 
must  say  that  I  do  not  think  children’s  work  is 
any  more  important  than  any  other  part  of 
library  work.  I  should  not  want  to  see  a  chil¬ 
dren’s  department  /for  which  I  was  responsible 
develop  faster  than  the  rest  of  the  library.  I 
should  feel  that  if  I  built  up  a  strong  clientele 
which  did  not  advance  into  the  adult  departments 
I  was  pretty  nearly  a  hundred  per  cent  failure. 
But  I  do  believe  that  children’s  work  is  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  library  and  that  as  this  work  is 
strong  in  quality,  the  library  will  be  strong. 

Believing  these  things  I  urge  that  all  librarians 
with  their  hearts  in  the  work  look  to  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  their  libraries.  The  cure  is  not  in  the 
hands  of  those  working  with  children.  It  is  in 


the  hands  of  chief  librarians  and  committees 
studying  library  organization. 

What  then  is  the  trouble?  The  trouble,  we 
have  suggested,  is,  not  holding  people  in  the 
work.  Where  do  they  go?  Into  adult  work  in 
libraries,  into  book  stores,  book  departments  of 
stores,  into  publishing  houses.  Why  do  they 
go?  Oo  they  like  these  occupations  better? 
They  go  because  there  is  no  future  in  children’s 
work.  Many  report  that  they  prefer  work  with 
children  in  a  library  to  any  other  occupation 
but  that  there  is  nothing  in  it  for  them.  Is  this 
true?  I  think  it  is.  We  are  at  present,  in  our 
practice,  practically  saying  to  young  people,  “Go 
to  a  school  training  in  children’s  work,  then 
come  into  our  library,  study  and  read  children’s 
books  continuously  in  your  own  time,  read  also 
good  adult  books  to  keep  your  reviewing  sound 
and  when  you  have  been  in  the  work  with  chil¬ 
dren  for  six  or  seven  years  we  will  promote  you 
out  of  it.”  So  much  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
employee. 

The  library  is  not  realizing  on  its  own  invest¬ 
ment  when  it  throws  away  the  accumulated 
knowledge  (not  a  little,  of  necessity,  gained  in 
library  time)  by  putting  the  experienced  chil¬ 
dren’s  librarian  into  a  position  which  some  one 
without  her  specialization  could  hold  as  well. 

Why  do  libraries  do  this?  Chief  librarians, 
fair  and  appreciative  of  those  children’s  libra¬ 
rians  serving  faithfully  and  deserving  financial 
promotion,  have  nowhere  to  promote  them  except 
into  adult  work.  In  justice  they  do  it.  Direc¬ 
tors  of  children’s  work,  proud  that  members  of 
their  departments  deserve  promotion,  aid  in  this 
decapitation  of  children’s  work.  I  do  not  believe 
this  is  necessary.  I  believe  the  answer  is  in  a 
reconsideration  (of  which  we  already  are  seeino' 
signs)  of  organization.  That  is,  that  the  libra” 
ries  think  in  terms  of  two  parallel  lines  of  work, 
specialization  and  administration. 

In  the  reclassification  of  the  work  of  the 
United  States  Government,  which  includes  every 
profession  known  to  man,  a  study  lasting  many 
years  was  made.  They  called  in  all  available, 
authorities  who  could  add  to  the  present  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  matter.  The  outcome  of  this  survey 
was  that  specialists  were  rated  as  high  as 
administrators.  The  reasons  for  this  were 
that  much  time  and  energy,  expended  out¬ 
side  required  working  hours,  are  necessary  to 
become  a  specialist  and  that  to  have  specialists. 
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suitable  rank  and  compensation  must  be  given 
them.  Specialization  has  arrived.  The  longer 
the  service  of  the  individual  in  a  given  field  the 
greater  is  the  asset  of  accumulated  knowledge  to 
the  library.  Our  burning  question  is  to  make 
a  future  for  these  specialists  equal  to  the  future 
of  administrators. 

There  are  libraries  in  this  country  which  pro¬ 
mote  children’s  librarians  after  a  certain  length 
of  service  to  be  senior  desk  assistants,  some 
promote  them  to  be  assistant  branch  librarians 
and  others  to  be  branch  librarians.  Truly  libra¬ 
ries  are  having  their  reward  for  this  policy. 

We  have  certain  ideas  about  children’s  libra¬ 
rians  that  are  at  the  bottom  of  much  of  our 
trouble  in  securing  recognition  for  specialization 
in  children’s  work.  One  of  these  ideas  is  that  a 
young  woman  just  out  of  a  library  school  is  an 
adequate  children’s  librarian,  fitted  to  take 
charge  of  a  children’s  room,  able  to  give  the 
neighborhood  in  which  she  works  the  idea  that 
the  library  is  an  educational  institution  and  that 
she  is  an  expert  in  children’s  literature.  What 
other  profession  would  make  such  a  claim  on 
such  a  slight  basis?  She  should  be  a  good  dis¬ 
ciplinarian,  have  adequate  working  knowledge  of 
child  psychology,  of  sociology.  She  should  have 
at  her  fingers’  end  the  range  of  children’s  litera¬ 
ture  and  know  the  local  school  curriculum.  She 
must  have  a  pleasing  personality.  She  must 
have  poise.  She  should  speak  with  authority  to 
adults.  And  she  should  be  pretty! 

I  believe  it  is  absolutely  true  that  no  one,  no 
matter  how  good  the  library  school  she  attends, 
no  matter  how  able  and  studious  she  be,  is  quali¬ 
fied  to  meet  such  demands  under  six  or  seven 
years  study  and  practical  work.  As  we  have 
seen  by  the  time  she  gets  to  this  point  we  pass 
her  on  to  supposed  higher  fields.  If  our  chil¬ 
dren’s  librarians  (not  the  head  of  a  department 
set  off  in  an  office  and  coming  little  into  con¬ 
tact  with  the  public)  stayed  long  enough  to 
know  their  books,  we  would  very  soon  have  a 
different  idea  in  the  community  of  the  value  of 
libraries.  Right  there  in  the  actual  work  is  the 
best  advertisement  a  library  could  have  and  an 
army  of  borrowers  believing  in  the  library 
would  pass  from  the  children’s  room  to  the  adult 
departments. 

Another  fallacy  is  that  a  children’s  librarian 
must  be  young.  If  she  is  quite  young  she  cannot 
be  a  children’s  librarian  in  any  real  sense,  she 
is  someone  working  in  a  children’s  room.  Chil¬ 
dren  are  not  deceived  as  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
assistant.  In  one  library  a  young  assistant  from 
the  charging  desk  of  the  circulation  department 
was  talking  to  a  visiting  librarian.  She  said, 
“We  take  turns  going  into  the  children’s  rooms 
to  run  them.  Some  persons  try  to  make  out  that 
children’s  work  is  different  from  any  other  but 
it  really  isn’t.”  This  is  an  extrerne  illustration 


of  one  of  two  ways  of  looking  at  children’s  work, 
one  that  books  are  mechanically  issued  to  chil¬ 
dren  in  children’s  rooms  and  that’s  the  end  of  it. 
The  other  is  that  children’s  work  is  educational, 
aiming  to  make  wise  and  better  children  and 
that  the  staff  knows  the  collection  and  interprets 
it  to  the  public.  “I  want  a  book  like  such  a 
one.”  The  assistant  does  not  know  “such  a 
one,”  how  can  she  give  another  like  it?  “My 
teacher  says  please  send  her  the  best  book  on  the 
home  life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks  for  the  fourth 
grade.”  Can  she  send  it  if  she  does  not  know 
her  collection?  Reviews  and  annotations  are  of 
little  help  in  children’s  work.  Finding  lists 
answer  only  obvious  questions.  Build  up  a 
child’s  taste?  How  can  they  if  they  do  not  know 
children  from  study,  if  they  do  not  know  books 
relatively?  However  able  the  head  of  a  chil¬ 
dren’s  department  may  be,  the  community  bases 
its  opinion  of  library  work  with  children  largely 
on  its  contact  with  the  childrens’  librarian,  the 
person  actually  doing  the  work  in  a  children’s 
room.  Young  and  immature  workers  mean  a 
weak  library. 

Let  me  illustrate  my  point  by  an  experience. 
In  the  library  in  which  I  work  we  have  a  Parents 
and  Teachers  room  where  a  considerable  amount 
of  work  is  done  with  adults,  many  of  them  not 
parents  and  teachers.  I  find  practically  no  time 
to  work  in  the  room  but  it  is  necessary  for  me 
to  pass  thru  it  many  times  a  day.  I  have  been 
interested  in  passing  to  notice  the  effect  which 
the  knowledge  of  the  assistant  has  on  the  adult. 
If  a  junior  assistant  is  talking  her  hearer  is 
appreciative  and  courteous  and  unimpressed. 
If  an  assistant  with  a  sound  knowledge  of  the 
literature  is  aiding,  the  visitor  fairly  glows.  The 
junior  assistant  can  not,  has  not  training  enough, 
to  get  the  real  implication  of  the  qriestion  and 
has  an  insufficient  knowledge  of  the  literature  to 
answer  adequately,  if  she  had  sensed  th«  Ques¬ 
tion.  My  point  is  that  if  we  could  gradually 
build  up  in  this  country  children’s  rooms  and 
strong  children’s  departments,  our  adult  com¬ 
munity  would  glow.  Once  we  get  it  in  this 
state,  support  is  not  far  off.  As  one  adult 
expressed  it,  “What  a  comfort  it  is  to  find  some¬ 
one  who  knows  the  insides  of  books.” 

Having  looked  at  some  of  the  symptoms  of  our 
trouble,  let  us  go  back  to  the  cure.  Is  it  not 
possible,  indeed  necessary,  in  library  work,  as 
it  is  in  all  other  professions  to  recognize  special¬ 
ization?  In  the  Government  specialization  was 
dying  out  until  it  was  recognized.  Practically, 
how  can  we  do  it?  I  think  reference  librarians 
and  children’s  librarians  and  those  in  charge  of 
specialized  subjects  in  adult  work  should  be 
graded  as  high  and  compensated  as  well  as  any¬ 
one  in  the  library  (under  the  position  of  heads 
of  departments  to  which  in  their  own  field  they 
should  be  eligible).  The  library  then  utilizes 
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knowledge  instead  of  throwing  it  away  by 
promotion. 

Someone  says,  in  horror  perhaps,  “The  logical 
conclusion  of  this  is  that  a  branch  librarian  and 
a  children’s  librarian  could  be  in  the  same 
grade.”  I  think  they  should  be,  when  experi¬ 
ence,  ability  and  length  of  service  are  equal.  A 
children’s  librarian  could  well  be  in  the  same 
grade  and  with  the  same  compensation  as  her 
own  branch  librarian.  She  would  of  necessity 
and  right  defer  to  the  branch  librarian  in  all 
matters  relating  to  the  conduct  of  the  building 
and  administration.  She  should  not  be  required 
to  defer  to  her  in  matters  relating  to  her  own 
specialty  or  the  control  of  her  children’s  room. 

Two  doctors  go  to  a  hospital,  one  decides  on 
general  practice,  the  other  decides  to  specialize 
in  the  care  of  children.  The  latter  of  necessity 
must  add  specialized  training  to  the  training  of 
the  general  practitioner.  They  both  begin  to 
practice.  After  the  child  specialist  becomes  rea¬ 
sonably  proficient  he  does  not  need  to  go  into 
work  with  adults  in  order  to  receive  an  increased 
reward  for  his  work.  What  would  be  the  result 
if  he  did?  Our  children  would  always  be  prac¬ 
ticed  upon.  Well  that  is  what  is  happening, 
pretty  generally,  to  our  children  in  libraries. 

Two  young  women  go  to  library  school;  both 
study  the  technique  of  general  library  work;  one 
studies,  in  addition,  children’s  work.  The  two 
go  out  of  school  into  a  library.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  average  children’s  librarian  reads  as 
much  or  more.  The  children’s  librarian  works 
probably  under  somewhat  greater  strain  because 
of  the  number  of  children  she  handles  at  one 
time.  These  two  persons.  Adult  and  Juvenile  let 
us  call  them,  rvork  faithfully  for  ten  years,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  Adult  becomes  branch 
librarian,  and  Juvenile  a  childrens’  librarian  in 
perhaps  the  same  branch,  a  subordinate  to  her 
contemporary  with  substantially  lower  compen¬ 
sation  and  no  future. 

That,  I  believe,  is  the  major  reason  why  we 
have  in  this  country  pathetically  few  children’s 
librarians  with  over  five  years’  experience  plus  a 
library  school  training.  Of  course  no  one  would 
try  to  hold  the  occasional  person  who  finds  after 
trying  juvenile  work  that  she  prefers  work  with 
adults. 

At  present  everybody  is  a  children’s  librarian 
who  works  in  a  children’s  room,  from  the  young¬ 
est  up  to  the  person  competent  to  speak  authori¬ 
tatively  on  children’s  literature.  The  young 
library  school  graduate  is  made  a  children’s 
librarian  and  if  she  stays  for  twenty  years  in  the 
work  will  more  than  likely  still  be  a  children’s 
librarian.  Some  differentiation  would  be  fairer 
to  the  person  of  longer  service  and  it  would  give 
the  young  worker  something  to  look  forward  to. 

Could  we  not  have  some  sort  of  grading  for 
those  actually  working  in  a  children’s  room? 


Grade  D:  Just  out  of  library  school.  Grade  C: 
Library  school  plus  three  years’  experience. 
Grade  B:  Library  school  plus  six  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  Grade  A:  Library  school  plus  nine  years’ 
experience.  Grade  A  to  be  as  high  as  any  other 
in  the  library,  save  heads  of  departments,  and 
paid  as  well.  Of  course  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  a  person  working  with  children  should 
invariably  rise  to  grade  A.  Promotions  would 
come  of  course  from  ability,  faithful  work  and 
study. 

If  we  say  that  this  recognition  of  specialization 
can  never  be,  I  think  we  might  as  well  say  that 
we  will  never  have  experts  and  educators  in  our 
children’s  departments.  Children’s  work  is  now 
a  blind  alley  down  w'hich  fewer  and  fewer  will 
be  going  as  they  learn  to  look  at  that  wall  at 
the  end.  If  they  do  not  know  enough  to  look 
when  they  enter  library  school  it  does  not  take 
them  long  to  see  the  future  after  they  take  a 
position  in  a  library. 

We  can  be  sure  that  the  contact  with  children, 
the  delight  of  knowing  children’s  books,  the  wide 
variety  of  adults  met  in  the  work  would  give 
stimulus  and  interest  enough  for  a  life  time  if 
other  things  were  equal.  Too  many  have  testi¬ 
fied  to  this  for  us  to  have  any  doubt  about  it. 

Is  building  up  children’s  taste,  wisely  aiding 
them  educationally  a  lesser  job  than  any  other 
in  a  library?  Does  it  not  call  for  as  many 
qualifications,  as  much  information  and  as  great 
length  of  service  as  any  other? 

In  my  plea  for  a  place  in  our  organization  for 
the  specialist,  I  have  dwelt  on  the  children’s 
librarian  because  I  am  trying  to  show  why  I 
believe  we  have  this  dearth  of  children’s  libra¬ 
rians.  I  think  it  important  that  the  whole  matter 
of  specialization  in  libraries,  adult  as  well  as 
juvenile,  should  have  thoughtful  consideration. 

Is  it  not  time  for  us  all  to  see  the  implications 
of  the  specialization  that  our  communities  are 
demanding?  We  may  advertise  in  the  best  man¬ 
ner  that  we  are  experts  in  these  things  but  if  the 
citizen  comes  to  our  library  and  does  not  find  us 
living  up  to  our  publicity  the  library’s  state  is 
worse  than  it  was  before.  Let’s  put  more  thought 
into  being  the  thing  we  would  like  to  be  and  that 
the  community  expects  us  to  be.  I  believe  this 
would  save  us  much  advertising. 

Why  “The  Bung  and  the  Spile”  ?  The  burden 
of  my  thought  is  that  in  the  language  of  the 
proverb  we  are  feeding  children’s  librarians  into 
the  spile  of  the  barrel  and  letting  them  out  at 
the  bung,  and  that  is  no  more  effective  in  library 
work  than  it  is  in  keeping  a  full  barrel. 

We  might  well  ponder  the  fact  that  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  library  is  its  children’s  work.  We 
do  not  need  to  be  told  that  a  structure  is  no 
sounder  than  its  foundation,  and  that  a  founda¬ 
tion  is  not  sound  if  it  consists  of  weak  and  too 
few  stones.  Once  we  see  our  children’s  depart- 
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ment  as  the  foundations  of  the  library,  once  we 
see  that  to  be  anything  worth  while  children’s 
work  must  be  a  specialization  we  will  logically 
and  almost  inevitably  think  of  specialists  and 


administrators  as  equals  and  contemporaries. 
Then  we  will,  in  all  sympathy,  put  our  heads 
together  and  see  what  we  can  do  to  stop  this 
sapping  of  the  foundations  of  library  service. 


The  County  Library  to  the  Fore 

A  Plan  for  Co-operation  Between  Various  National  State  and  County  Organizations  and  the 
A.  L.  A.  in  the  Establishment  of  Free  County  Library  Service  for  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Outlined  by  Sabra  L.  Nason,  Kingston,  Pa. 


FORTY-SEVEN  million  rural  and  small 
town  residents  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  are  without  free  public  library 
service.  This  astounding  figure — 47,054,168 — 
recently  reported  in  the  findings  of  the  Library 
Extension  Committee  of  the  A.L.A.,  should  be 
a  call  to  arms  for  every  individual  or  organiza¬ 
tion  which  can  lend  any  aid  toward  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  free  public  library  facilities  for 
America’s  immense  rural  population.  And  with 
forty-seven  per  cent  of  the  children  of  the  nation 
enrolled  in  the  rural  and  small  village  schools, 
which  almost  universally  lack  library  advan¬ 
tages,  there  is  much  to  be  done. 

Attractive  county  library  exhibits  prepared 
by  the  New  Jersey  Public  Library  Commission 
have  been  recently  shown  before  the  national 
meetings  of  the  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  the  General  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs  and  the  National  Grange,  at  the  request 
of  these  organizations.  Other  such  requests 
have  been  made  which  would  indicate  that  this 
form  of  library  publicity  before  non-library 
organizations  is  especially  needed  and  wel¬ 
comed.  At  the  library  exhibit  of  the  A.L.A. 
in  Philadelphia,  the  eager  questions  asked  and 
the  special  interest  shown  in  the  county  library 
movement  prove  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  phases  of  library  work.  The  practical  make¬ 
up  of  this  exhibit  at  the  Sesquicentennial  Expo¬ 
sition  was  purposely  planned  by  the  Fiftieth 
Anniversary  Exhibit  Committee  so  that  the  mats 
and  screens  of  unit  sizes  could  be  later  shipped 
and  used  in  smaller  groups  according  to  the 
library  subject  to  be  emphasized  at  different 
conventions. 

Further,  the  A.  L.  A.  Council  at  the  Fiftieth 
Anniversary  Conference  in  October  accepted  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  on  Library 
Extension  for  active  national  extension  thru  field 
agents,  publicity  and  co-operation  with  national 
educational  and  social  agencies,  with  emphasis 
on  the  county  unit  These  and  other  policies 
are  to  be  carried  out  as  rapidly  as  funds  permit. 
With  the  increasing  interest  shown  by  citizens 
at  large  in  the  results  of  county  library  service 
now  in  operation,  and  with  Miss  Merrill’s  book 
Library  Extension  showing  that  thirty-eight  of 
our  states  still  have  great  county  spaces  entirely 


without  public  libraries,  the  field  is  ready  for 
a  wide  planting  of  tested  methods  and  a  harvest 
of  free  county  library  stations  within  easy  reach 
of  this  large  rural  population. 

As  the  women’s  clubs  of  the  country,  either 
locally  or  in  federated  groups,  have  so  often 
taken  the  initiative  in  starting  public  libraries, 
we  base  the  proposed  co-operative  plan  on  their 
organization.  However,  it  should  work  equally 
well  if  sponsored  by  one  or  more  of  such  organ¬ 
izations  as  the  Parent-Teacher  Association  and 
the  Grange,  or  the  Rotary,  Exchange,  Kiwanis 
or  Lion’s  Clubs  among  the  men.  These  last 
four  clubs  have  mottoes  whose  spirit  would  well 
fit  into  the  building  of  the  best  possible  county 
unit  library  service:  “He  profits  most  who 
serves  best,”  “Unity  for  service,”  “We  build” 
and  “Liberty,  intelligence,  our  Nation’s  safety.” 
A  start  has  already  been  made.  A  Lion’s  Club 
in  one  state  has  offered  a  sum  of  money  to  help 
start  rural  library  service  in  their  county.  A 
Kiwanis  Club  in  another  state  has  purchased  a 
book  automobile  for  the  library  to  use  in  its 
county  distribution  of  books.  The  General 
Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  has  adopted  the 
slogan  “A  county  library  in  every  county  in 
every  state.”  The  National  Grange  has  passed 
a  resolution  favoring  the  county  library  plan. 

Good  resolutions  and  general  approval,  how¬ 
ever,  will  go  but  a  short  way  unless  real  study, 
money,  and  work  accompany  united  effort.  Too 
often  a  club’s  energies  are  scattered  over  so 
great  a  variety  of  good  projects  that  little  of 
real  worth  is  accomplished.  Decision  to  work 
for  a  county  library  as  a  major  project  of  a 
club  year  should  put  it  across  within  a  rea¬ 
sonable  time.  The  co-operative  backing  of  both 
men’s  clubs  and  women’s  clubs  could  move 
mountains.  A  plan  of  action  is  here  presented, 
for  what  it  may  be  worth,  for  the  consideration 
of  any  who  wish  to  aid  in  establishing  first 
class  county  library  service  thruout  the  country.- 

Suggested  Plan  for  Co-operation 

The  American  Library  Association  would 
contribute; 

1.  County  library  ofiG.ce  headquarters. 

2.  One  or  more  county  library  survey  spe¬ 
cialists  properly  qualified,  who  can  go  to  any 
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part  of  the  country  as  needed  to  supply  the 
demand  for  county  library  surveys. 

3.  Traveling  expenses  of  above  to  and  from 
the  state  in  which  surveys  are  to  be  made. 

4.  Studies  to  be  made  at  headquarters  office 
and  materials  collected  on  latest  and  best  meth¬ 
ods  of  county  extension,  bulletins  printed  and 
graphs  and  charts  made. 

5.  Further  exhibit  material  to  be  collected 
and  arranged  or  especially  made  for  use  at 
national,  state  or  district  meetings  of  any  organ¬ 
izations  wishing  to  promote  county  library 
extension. 

The  State  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  (or 
other  state  organization)  : 

1.  To  advertise  the  county  library  idea 
thruout  the  state  by  means  of  club  bulletins, 
exhibits  or  other  publicity. 

2.  To  furnish  use  of  automobile  while 
A.  L.  A.  specialist  is  working  in  the  state.  (Prob¬ 
ably  certain  cars  should  be  designated  such  as 
Dodge  or  Chevrolet,  late  models,  which  the 
library  surveyor  must  be  able  to  drive,  otherwise 
time  would  be  wasted  in  becoming  acquainted 
with  different  makes  of  cars.) 

3.  A  state  should  have  at  least  three  coun¬ 
ties  ready  to  be  surveyed  in  succession  when 
asking  for  this  service  to  save  traveling  expense. 

4.  Or  if  less,  then  state  or  county  should  pay 
traveling  expenses  from  A.  L.  A.  headquarters. 

The  County  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  (or 
any  other  county  group)  : 

1.  To  pay  $100  to  the  state  federation  to 
cover  local  expenses— supplies,  stationery,  tele¬ 
phone,  car  upkeep  while  in  county  use,  etc. 

2.  Each  county  federation  asking  for  a 
library  survey  to  have  a  county  library  com¬ 
mittee  of  three  or  five  to  help  the  surveyor  as 
needed. 

Advantages  of  the  Plan 

The  A.L.A.  would  have  the  backing  of  an 
organization  of  three  million  women  in  fur¬ 
thering  the  county  library  movement.  The  help 
of  these  women  with  their  local  connection, 
influence  and  enthusiasm  will  be  of  the  greatest 
value. 

State  and  county  federations  of  clubs  would 
be  furnished  with  trained  library  organizers 
whose  analysis  and  recommendations  for  each 
county  surveyed  will  be  based  on  the  latest  and 
best  developments  of  the  entire  country  as 
reported  and  gathered  at  the  county  library 
headquarters  office. 

State  library  commissions.  It  would  be  un¬ 
derstood  that  this  plan  would  be  carried  out  in 
co-operation  with  the  state  library  commission 
or  other  state  library  agencies  in  charge  of 
public  library  extension  and  would  supplement 
their  work  in  cases  where  the  state  had  no 
special  county  organizer.  This  suggested  plan 


does  not  minimize  in  any  way  the  good  work 
being  done  by  state  library  commissions  and 
other  agencies,  but  there  is  not  one  such  agency 
that  is  not  now  handicapped  for  lack  of  proper 
financial  support.  It  is  generally  conceded  that 
more  field  work  is  needed  in  every  state,  cer¬ 
tainly  in  county  library  development.  This 
would  later  lessen  the  need  of  the  present  more 
ineffectual  work  of  bolstering  up  the  very  small 
libraries  which  are  often  unable  to  continue 
alone  the  standards  that  have  been  set  for  them. 
Efforts  initiated  in  non-library  organizations 
toward  better  local  library  conditions  would 
doubtless  develop  into  more  interest  in  and  bet¬ 
ter  appropriations  for  state  library  commissions 
until  each  state  might  be  able  to  employ  its 
own  experienced  county  library  organizer. 

Another  advantage  is  that  the  cost  of  sur¬ 
veys  and  field  work,  which  seems  to  be  the  main 
stumbling  block  at  the  present  moment,  would 
be  divided  among  three  or  more  working  groups 
and  so  should  increase  the  possibilities  of  get¬ 
ting  the  county  library  movement  more  quickly 
under  way. 

With  these  three  or  more  groups  working  out 
plans  together,  we  should  see  the  beginning  of 
still  greater  activity  in  providing  public  library 
advantages  for  the  forty-seven  million  American 
minds  still  without  these  resources. 

Recently,  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  groups 
here  mentioned — a  county  federation  of  clubs — 
thru  the  generosity  of  three  members  bore  the 
entire  expense  of  a  library  survey  of  a  large 
eastern  county,  which  under  the  above  plan 
would  be  carried  by  the  three  organizations. 
If  only  three  more  women  of  equal  gen¬ 
erosity  and  keen  library  interest  could  be 
found  in  an  entire  state,  they  could  finance 
the  state’s  share  as  here  outlined  for  a  year, 
which  would  provide  from  seven  to  ten  more 
counties  with  surveys  and  with  interest  aroused 
to  the  needs  of  a  larger  library  service. 

The  slight  amount  of  one  hundred  dollars  as 
a  county’s  share  under  this  plan  could  surely 
be  raised  in  any  county,  and  the  financing  of  the 
A.L.A.  part  of  it  we  leave  that  to  better  heads 
than  ours,  feeling  that  if  this  co-operative  plan 
is  worth  while  trying,  we  can  trust  the  financial 
solution  to  others. 

A  County  Survey  With  a  Definite  Program 

The  time  should  now  be  past  for  county  libra¬ 
ries  to  be  established  by  guesswork  in  respect 
to  the  necessary  annual  appropriation.  Enough 
pioneering  has  now  been  done  to  indicate  at 
least  in  a  general  way  the  amount  that  should 
be  provided  when  taking  into  consideration  the 
population  to  be  served  and  its  distribution, 
area  and  its  topography,  means  of  transporta¬ 
tion,  industries,  and  other  local  conditions. 

A  danger  already  apparent  in  some  places 
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where  county  systems  have  been  attempted,  is  in 
the  effort  to  start  a  so  called  “county  library” 
on  almost  nothing,  with  the  vain  hope  that  it 
will  grow  when  its  usefulness  is  proved.  How 
can  usefulness  be  proved  with  the  munificent 
sum  of  $150  which  was  granted  by  the  county 
commissioners  of  one  county  for  library  serv¬ 
ices  to  28,207  people?  This  allows  reading 
matter  equivalent  to  the  cost  of  half  a  chew 
of  gum  per  capita  for  a  year.  Another  board  of 
county  commissioners  has  doled  out  $100  for 
a  population  of  29,291,  or  less  than  a  third  of 
a  cent  per  capita.  Twelve  counties  in  eight 
different  states  are  experimenting  in  county  li¬ 
braries  at  the  annual  amount  per  capita  of  the 
cost  of  a  cigarette. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  encouraging 
to  find  that  thirty-four  counties  in  six  different 
states  have  passed  the  one  dollar  per  capita 
standard  advocated  by  the  A.L.A.  The  rest 
of  the  225  county  libraries  in  the  United  States 
are  financed  at  points  between  these  two  ex¬ 
tremes.  There  are  still  2,840  counties  in  which 
county  systems  have  not  yet  been  started.  No 
time  should  be  lost  in  preparing  the  way  so 
that  the  largest  possible  number  of  these  coun¬ 
ties  may  establish  their  libraries  with  proper 
standards  of  finance,  qualifications  of  staff  and 
organization. 

A  county  library  is  a  big  business  if  properly 
administered.  Big  business  in  the  business 
world  is  never  undertaken  without  careful  analy¬ 
sis  of  conditions  to  be  met  with,  personnel  of 
staff,  initial  equipment  required,  budget  in  de¬ 
tail  as  far  as  can  be  known,  with  probable 
growth  and  how  to  meet  it. 

In  planning  a  campaign  for  a  new  county 
library,  the  usual  method  seems  to  have  been 
to  ask  the  governing  powers  for  a  very  moderate 
amount  to  start  with  and  if  it  is  granted,  then 
to  find  a  county  librarian  and  expect  her  to 
make  the  analysis  and  try  to  fit  the  funds  pro¬ 
vided  to  the  book  needs  of  the  people.  And 
the  zeal  and  ingenuity  of  the  librarian  often 
accomplish  wonders.  However,  with  a  pitifully 
small  budget,  the  librarian  is  unable  to  employ 
a  trained  staff  and  spends  her  own  time  on  many 
tasks  better  left  to  an  assistant.  This  forced 
mal-administration  and  lessening  of  the  pos¬ 
sible  output  might  have  been  prevented  by  study 
of  these  possibilities  before  the  initial  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  project  to  the  county  authorities. 

A  thoro  study  of  the  situation  should  be 
made  before  any  campaign,  and  a  concise, 
straightforward  business  statement  made  to  the 
county  commissioners,  showing  the  actual  needs 
in  population  analysis  and  the  corresponding 
costs  in  a  detailed  budget.  The  total  amount 
is  likely  to  be  larger  than  an  indefinite  guess 
would  have  called  for,  but  it  will  make  a  better 
appeal  to  the  holders  of  important  county  posi¬ 


tions,  accustomed  to  dealing  in  large  figures. 
After  the  first  shock,  the  real  importance  of  a 
country-wide  library  system  if  more  forcibly 
impressed  upon  them,  and  the  really  small  rate 
per  capita  contrasts  very  favorably  with  the 
service  rendered.  Even  if  flood,  fire,  labor 
strike,  or  other  untoward  circumstance  should 
temporarily  delay  the  actual  accomplishment  of 
the  plan,  the  ground  work  would  be  laid,  and 
all  would  be  ready  to  carry  on  when  normal 
conditions  are  restored. 

A  few  county  library  systems  started  basically 
right  in  the  states  which  now  have  no  complete 
county  systems  might  break  the  ice  for  many 
others  so  that  the  long  tedious  struggle  of  under¬ 
paid  and  undermanned  staff  and  insufiicient 
book  supply  could  be  avoided.  The  county 
library  system  affords  so  good  an  opportunity 
to  further  the  best  form  of  all-round  American 
education  in  furnishing  material  for  a  reading, 
thinking  citizenship,  that  no  stone  should  be 
left  unturned  in  establishing  such  libraries  on 
the  best  possible  foundations. 

County  commissioners  who  might  otherwise 
listen  to  appeals  for  county  library  service  with 
indifference,  or  respond  with  such  insignificant 
appropriations  as  to  make  it  hardly  worth  while 
attempting  to  demonstrate  the  work,  might  be 
actively  interested  if  the  complete  proposition 
were  put  before  them  on  a  budget  plan  and 
backed  by  organizations  that  had  studied  pres¬ 
ent  and  future  needs. 

Important  American  Books 
of  1925 

Selected  by  the  A.  L.  A.  for  the  Committee  on 
International  Intellectual  Co-operation  of  the 
League  of  Nations 

OR  the  second  world  list  of  600  titles  to  be 
published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Institute  on  Intellectual  Co-operation,  the 
A.  L.  A.  has  selected  thirty-seven  titles. 

Countries  publishing  10,000  books  annually 
are  entitled  to  forty  books  in  this  list  but  the 
Association  preferred  an  incomplete  list  in  which 
every  title  had  an  undisputed  place  to  a  fuller 
one  which  could  be  questioned.  The  divisions 
of  the  list  have  been  fixed  by  the  Institute,  and 
do  not  include  fiction  or  children’s  books. 

History 

C.  G.  Bowers.  Jefferson  and  Hamilton.  Houghton. 
Edward  Channing.  History  of  the  United  States.  Vol. 
VI.  The  War  for  Southern  Independence.  Macmil¬ 
lan. 

Social  Science 

Samuel  Gompers.  Seventy  Years  of  Life  and  Labor, 
Dutton. 

Hughes  Mearns.  Creative  Youth.  Doubleday. 

Charles  Warren.  Congress,  the  Constitution  and  the 
Supreme  Court.  Little. 

Reucion 

Lewis  Browne.  Stranger  Than  Fiction.  Macmillan. 
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JCirsopp  Lake.  Religion  of  Yesterday  and  Tomorrow. 
Houghton. 

Ludwig  Lewisohn.  Israel.  Boni  and  Liveright. 
Philosophy 

Jolin  Dewey.  Experience  and  Nature.  Open  Court. 

A.  L.  Gesell.  The  Mental  Growth  of  the  Pre-School 
Child.  Macmillan. 

George  Santayana.  Dialogues  in  Limbo.  Scribner. 
Belles  Lettres  and  Art 

John  A.  Brashear.  Autobiography  of  a  Man  Who 
Loved  the  Stars.  Houghton. 

Harvey  W.  Cushing.  The  'Life  of  Sir  William  Osier. 
2  V.  Oxford. 

Robinson  Jeffers.  Roan  Stallion,  Tamar  and  Other 
Poems.  Boni  &  Liveright. 

James  W.  Johnson,  ed.  Book  of  American  Negro  Spirit¬ 
uals.  Viking. 

Wm.  E.  Leonard.  Two  Lives.  Viking. 

Amy  Lowell.  John  Keats.  2  v.  Houghton. 

Joseph  Pennell.  The  Adventures  of  an  Illustrator. 
Little. 

Herbert  Quick.  One  Man’s  Life.  Bobbs. 

E.  A.  Robinson.  Dionysus  in  Doubt.  Macmillan. 

Geography  and  Travel 
William  Beebe.  Jungle  Days.  Putnam. 

Joseph  R.  Smith.  North  America.  Harcourt. 

Philology  and  Literary  History 
G.  P.  Krapp.  The  English  Language  in  America.  2  v. 
Century. 

R.  L.  Rusk.  TJterature  of  the  Middle-W estern  Frontier. 
2  V.  Columbia. 

Natural  Science 

G.  A.  Bliss.  Calculus  of  Variations.  Open  Court. 

G.  A.  Dorsey.  Why  We  Behave  Like  Human  Beings. 
Harper. 

Carleton  Ellis  and  A.  A.  Wells.  Chemical  Action  of 
Ultroi-violet  Ray.  Chemical  Catalog. 

D.  W.  Johnson.  New  England-Acadian  Shore  Line. 
Wiley. 

A.  J.  Lotka.  Elements  of  Physical  Biology.  Williams 
&  Wilkins. 

C.  P.  Olivier.  Meteors.  Williams  Wilkins. 

C.  B.  Payne.  Stellar  Atmospheres.  Harvard. 

M.  V.  Walcott.  North  American  Wild  Flowers.  Vol.  I. 
Smithsonian. 

A.  N.  Whitehead.  Science  and  the  Modern  World. 
Macmillan. 

S.  W.  Williston.  Osteology  of  the  Reptiles.  Harvard. 

Appued  Science 

T.  F.  Carter.  The  Invention  of  Printing  in  China. 
Columbia. 

Alice  Hamilton.  Industrial  Poisons  in  the  United 
States.  Macmillan. 

Raymond  Pearl.  The  Biology  of  Population  Growth. 
Knopf. 

A  New  Era  for  the  Library  of 
Congress 

Anew  era  of  expansion  for  the  Library  of 
Congress  opens  with  the  creation  last  year 
by  Congress  of  a  board  (the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  Trust  Fund  Board)  competent  in  general 
to  take  and  administer  endowments  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  library,  its  collections,  and  its  service. 
A  member  of  the  board,  Mr.  James  B.  Wilbur, 
immediately  gave  $100,000  in  securities  to  con¬ 
stitute  one  such  endowment,  and  this  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  second  endowment  of  $10,000  from 
Mr.  R.  R.  Bowker,  editor  of  the  Library  Jour¬ 
nal.  The  Library  of  Congress  now  feels  justi¬ 


fied  in  frankly  announcing  its  needs  not  only 
so  far  as  the  endowment  for  “chairs”  for  the 
employment  of  specialists  to  interpret  the  collec¬ 
tions  is  concerned,  but  also  as  regards  material 
in  special  fields  of  learning  and  culture  or 
bibliographical  rarities  which  its  own  limited 
resources  will  not  permit  it  to  acquire.  A  “Chair 
of  the  Fine  Arts”  to  conduct  the  division  re¬ 
cently  notably  enriched  by  the  will  of  the  late 
Joseph  Pennell,  and  an  endowment  for  the 
department  of  Semitic  literature  are  outstanding 
needs.  A  list  of  book  desiderata  was  prepared 
under  direction  of  the  Librarian  and  published. 

The  appointment  of  a  foreign  representative 
with  the  rank  and  salary  of  a  chief  of  division 
has  already  proved  of  great  benefit  to  the  li¬ 
brary  in  the  larger  sphere  of  activity  and  influ¬ 
ence  which  it  is  about  to  enter,  says  Dr.  Putnam. 
Dr.  W.  Dawson  Johnston,  stationed  in  Paris  at 
12  rue  des  Beaux  Arts,  has  been  charged  since 
last  January  with  the  task  of  reporting  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  acquisition,  negotiating  purchases, 
aiding  in  the  selection  of  material  for  reproduc¬ 
tion,  and  in  general  promoting  a  knowledge  of 
the  character  and  aims  of  the  library. 

The  new  bookstack,  a  long  desired  measure  of 
physical  relief,  will  be  ready  in  March.  In  type 
the  shelving  is  identical  with  that  already  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  building  by  tbe  Snead  Company. 
Variations  in  plan  occur  on  tbe  top  level,  which 
will  be  devoted  to  an  enclosure  for  rarities  (the 
“office  collection”),  and,  around  its  periphery, 
with  free  natural  light  and  ventilation,  a  series 
of  small  rooms  for  special  investigators. 

At  the  end  of  June,  the  contents  of  the  library 
included  3,420,345  books,  a  gain  of  134,580; 
985,390  maps  and  views,  a  gain  of  45,398  (spe¬ 
cial  emphasis  was  placed  this  year  on  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  Vermont  maps) ;  1,007,007  volumes 
and  pieces  of  music — ^the  first  time  that  the  total 
has  gone  into  seven  figures;  and  458,132  prints 
(pieces),  a  gain  of  8,714.  The  gain  over  last 
year  in  the  Music  Division  was  14,650.  Its  most 
prized  acquisition  was  the  holograph  manuscript 
of  Debussy’s  “Nocturnes.”  Twenty-one  concerts 
were  held  in  the  auditorium  given  to  the  library 
by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.  Coolidge.  The  law  li¬ 
brary  has  collections  totaling  214,701,  exclusive 
of  law  material  classified  in  the  general  library. 

With  the  addition  of  twenty  items  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  early  English  yearbooks  is  now  probably 
the  second  in  size  and  importance  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Fifty-one  additions  were  made  to  the 
collection  of  the  “Dissertations”  of  Linnaeus, 
already  the  largest  in  the  United  States.  The 
preparation  of  a  series  of  lives  of  the  Secretaries 
of  State  brought  to  the  library  a  number  of 
scholars  for  extended  work.  With  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Roosevelt  Memorial  Association  great 
progress  was  made  on  the  work  of  calendaring 
the  100,000  pieces  of  the  Roosevelt  papers. 


American  Fiction  for  Public  Library  Use 

A  Study  of  the  Fiction  Selected  for  the  A.  L.  A.  Catalog  1926.  By  William  H.  Powers,  Librarian 
of  the  South  Dakota  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  Brookings,  N.  D. 


IN  college  use  there  is  decided  objection  to 
the  merging  of  all  fiction  in  English  in  one 
classification.  Doubtless  even  to  those  who 
prefer  this  combination  a  study  of  the  new 
A.L.A.  Catalog  with  reference  to  its  selection 
of  fiction  by  American  authors  will  be  of 
interest. 

A  hasty  counting  of  titles  shows  438  by 
American  authors  and  469  by  English  writers. 
There  would  then  be  222  titles  of  fiction  in 
translation  out  of  the  total  of  1129  titles  of 
fiction.  To  the  total  and  to  the  divisions  prob¬ 
ably  no  strong  objection  would  be  made.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  the  1926  list  will  not 
match  the  complexion  of  any  present  day  col¬ 
lection  even  in  the  smallest  library.  The  limi¬ 
tation  in  number  of  titles  has  been  secured 
largely  by  exclusion  of  books  of  passing  inter¬ 
est.  Of  the  fifty-six  titles  recommended  in  the 
New  York  Best  Books  list  for  1920  only  nine 
are  found  in  the  A.L.A.  list,  fourteen  of  the 
starred  titles,  even,  being  omitted.  Of  the  fifty- 
two  titles  in  the  1924  New  York  list,  however, 
twenty  appear,  only  two  of  these  twenty  being 
from  the  group  called  “Poprular  Stories.”  Do 
we  have  here  a  correct  measure  of  fame:  out  of 
fifty-two  titles  thirty-two  dead  in  two  years,  and 
only  eight  left  alive  in  six  years?  If  so,  the 
A.  L.  A.  list  will  be  all  the  more  valuable  as  a 
conservative  buying  list.  The  meaning  of  this 
restriction  is  even  greater  than  appears  from 
the  foregoing  figures;  for  even  the  New  York 
lists  contained  no  titles  by  Temple  Bailey,  B.  M. 
Bower,  Zane  Grey,  or  those  other  best-sellers 
whose  books  help  to  make  the  bulk  of  circula¬ 
tion.  In  general,  then,  the  1926  list  of  fiction  is 
made  up  of  titles  thought  to  have  more  than 
ephemeral  interest. 

How  has  time  dealt  with  the  1904  selection? 
Fifty-five  authors  have  dropped  out  entirely 
with  a  loss  of  eighty-two  titles.  Titles  to  the 
number  of  101  have  been  dropped  from  authors 
whose  names  have  been  retained,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  probably  a  dozen  new  titles  have  replaced 
others  that  have  been  dropped.  Altogether 
about  195  titles  in  the  1904  list  have  gone,  more 
than  half  of  the  total  of  375,  so  great  is  the 
turnover  in  American  fiction  in  a  score  of  years. 
Yet  there  will  be  general  acquiescence  in  this 
loss,  on  the  part  of  critics,  because  most  of  these 
dropped  books  had  no  real  value,  on  the  part  of 
librarians  because  there  is  no  demand  for  these 


titles.  And  yet  an  occasional  objection  will  be 
heard.  Middle-aged  readers  who  still  call  for 
books  they  read  forty  years  ago  may  perhaps 
be  dismissed  as  sentimentalists.  But  there  is 
more  to  be  said.  Anna  Katherine  Green  is  find¬ 
ing  it  worth  while  to  see  thru  the  press  some  of 
her  early  stories.  There  are  other  examples  of 
pastime  fiction  as  undated  as  detective  stories. 
Still  others,  because  they  are  dated,  continue 
valuable.  Surely  space  should  have  been  found 
for  The  Story  of  Sevenoaks  and  The  Story  of 
Kennett,  each  to  throw  light  on  a  once  great 
fame.  And  Charles  Waddell  Chesnutt,  Mary 
Hallock  Foote,  Malcolm  Johnston,  and  Albion 
Tourgee  cannot  be  dismissed  until  we  have  lost 
interest  in  the  causes  or  the  regions  to  which 
they  introduced  us.  Rose  Terry  Cooke  not  only 
has  a  permanent  place  in  the  history  of  the  short 
story,  but  her  stories  themselves  have  an  appeal 
not  limited  locally.  How  are  the  major  repu¬ 
tations  affected?  But  to  answer  this  question 
regard  must  also  be  had  for  the  additions,  new 
names  and  new  titles,  which  appear  in  1926. 

Eighty-eight  writers  appear  for  the  first  time 
each  with  a  single  title,  thirty-four  others  with 
a  total  of  116  titles,  or  a  total  of  new  titles  by 
new  writers  of  204,  almost  half  the  grand  total. 
Add  about  fifty  titles  which  have  been  added  to 
names  already  in  the  1904  list  and  it  appears 
that  much  more  than  half  the  fiction  now  rec¬ 
ommended  in  this  year  1926  is  the  product  of 
the  last  score  of  years  measured  against  the  more 
than  a  century  since  Cooper  brought  out  The 
Spy.  Shall  we  find  fault?  Better  not  with  the 
general  result;  better  err  by  too  great  a  gener¬ 
osity  to  the  new  than  by  excluding  any  deserving 
old  friend. 

The  present  writer  should  admit  that  tho  he 
regards  himself  as  fairly  catholic  and  liberal  in 
his  reading  many  of  these  eighty-eight  lone  stars 
are  unknown  to  him  except  in  name.  Upon 
them  he  will  not  venture  to  pass. 

The  new  century  has  been  kind  to  us.  We 
are  proud  to  name  Willa  Gather,  Joseph  Herge- 
sheimer,  Robert  Herrick,  Christopher  Morley 
and  Anne  Douglas  Sedgwick,  tho  to  omit  others 
is  invidious.  Proud  too  may  we  be  that  our 
twentieth  century  has  rescued  Herman  Melville, 
who  was  entirely  forgotten  in  1904,  as  well  as 
Henry  Adams’  Democracy.  But  our  pride  may 
be  kept  from  becoming  inordinate  by  noting  that 
our  A.L.A.  Catalog  still  omits  Charles  Brockden 
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Brown,  our  forerunner  in  fiction,  and  The 
Gilded  Age,  joint  product  of  Clemens  and  War¬ 
ner,  certainly  containing  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  lovable  characters  in  our  fiction  in  the  per¬ 
son  of  Colonel  Mulberry  Sellers. 

It  might  be  mentioned  that  some  whom  we 
are  inclined  to  call  lesser  writers  have  a  secure 
place.  For  example,  Helen  Hunt  Jackson  and 
Maurice  Thompson  each  had  one  title  in  1904: 
each  has  the  same  title  now.  But  what  conclu¬ 
sion  can  be  drawn  from  the  retention  of  three 
titles  by  Lew  Wallace?  Has  any  one  under 
fifty  voluntarily  read  The  Fair  God  or  The  Prince 
of  India?  Did  the  military  fame  of  the  author 
weigh  so  heavily  with  the  editor? 

Naturally  most  of  the  titles  added  to  names 
already  present  in  the  1904  list  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  since  that  date.  The  showing  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  authors  has  thus  been  improved  either 
by  additions  or  substitutions.  This  is  true,  for 
example,  of  Winston  Churchill,  Margaret  De¬ 
land,  John  Fox,  Weir  Mitchell,  Hopkinson 
Smith,  Booth  Tarkington,  and  Stewart  Edward 
White.  On  the  other  hand  further  additions  or 
recoveries  of  title  might  be  asked  for  in  the  cases 
of  Alice  Brown,  Fenimore  Cooper,  Marion 
Crawford,  Margaret  Deland,  John  Fox,  Hamlin 
Garland,  William  Dean  Howells,  and  Sara  Orne 
Jewett. 

What  has  been  the  fate  of  our  greater  writers? 
The  following  had  ten  or  more  titles  in  1904: 
Cooper,  thirteen;  Crawford,  fifteen;  Howells, 
twelve;  Stockton,  ten.  The  following  had  from 
five  to  ten:  Aldrich,  seven;  Allen,  Austin,  Barr, 
each  five;  Bunner,  six;  Burnett,  five;  Cable, 
Clemens,  Harland,  Harris,  Harte,  each  five; 
Hawthorne,  eight;  James,  seven;  Jewett  and 
Murfree,  each  five;  Parker,  eight;  Wilkins,  five. 
Most  of  these  have  lost  and  the  result  is  a  fairer 
proportion.  Only  two  writers  in  1926  are 
allowed  ten  titles,  Mrs.  Wharton  rising  from 
three  to  twelve,  James  from  seven  to  fourteen. 
The  following  have  five  or  more:  Byrne,  five; 
Cather,  six;  Cooper,  seven;  Crawford,  five; 
Clemens,  six;  Hawthorne,  six;  Hergesheimer, 
seven;  Howells,  eight;  Lincoln,  six;  London, 
six;  Parker,  seven;  Smith,  seven;  Stockton, 
five;  Tarkington,  seven;  S.  E.  White,  seven. 
Surely  this  proportion  does  not  indicate  the  final 
verdict. 

There  seems  now  to  be  no  question  about  the 
place  of  Cooper  and  Hawthorne.  Disregarding 
the  newcomers,  one  sees  that  by  the  suffrage  of 
the  A.L.A.  Catalog  our  present  major  writers 
are  Clemens,  Howells,  James,  and  Wharton. 
The  position  of  Edith  Wharton  is  largely  due 
to  her  activity  since  1904.  Judgment  concern¬ 
ing  Clemens  seems  not  to  have  undergone  any 
considerable  change  since  1904,  except  for  the 
addition  of  A  Connecticut  Yankee  just  published 
in  1904,  and  we  may  all  interline  The  Gilded 


Age.  Howells  and  James  have  met  with  a  curi¬ 
ously  different  treatment:  James  has  doubled, 
Howells  has  lost  one-third.  This  doubtless  re¬ 
flects  the  real  change  in  opinion.  But  granting 
this,  may  not  the  selection  of  titles  be  open  to 
rather  serious  criticism?  Who  that  really  cares 
for  Howells  would  be  willing  to  substitute  The 
Leatherwood  God  ior  A  Foregone  Conclusion  or 
Letters  Home?  It  is  surely  a  mutilated  Howells 
that  lacks  the  most  entertaining  of  his  slighter 
stories,  his  cleverest  in  developing  character  in 
dialog — The  Lady  of  the  Aroostook. 

Naturally,  as  James  became  less  of  a  story¬ 
teller  and  more  incomprehensible,  he  became 
dearer  to  the  critics;  hence  his  doubled  fame. 
Seriously  speaking,  every  library  might  well 
have  a  much  fuller  collection  of  James.  But 
where  completeness  is  not  aimed  at,  where 
samples  only  of  his  differing  manners  can  be 
presented,  why  both  Daisy  Miller  and  An  Inter¬ 
national  Episode?  Why  recover  from  the  earlier 
James  Washington  Square  rather  than  some 
other  equally  good  and  more  different  type  of 
James?  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  more  than 
half  the  new  titles  are  recoveries.  The  Golden 
Bowl,  The  Ivory  Tower,  and  What  Maisie  Knew 
date  after  1904.  Erom  an  earlier  date  come 
The  Ambassadors,  The  Awkward  Age,  Washing¬ 
ton  Square,  and  The  Wings  of  The  Dove. 

Occasionally  whim  seems  to  have  determined 
a  choice.  Where  mere  pastime  is  sought  why 
add  four  to  the  two  titles  of  the  English  W.  W. 
Jacobs  and  reduce  Frank  Stockton  from  ten  to 
five?  Or  was  some  sea-coast  critic  caught  by  the 
salt  tang  of  Jacobs? 

Marion  Crawford  affords  a  most  instructive 
example  of  fashion  in  fiction,  heading  the  list 
in  1904  with  fifteen  titles.  He  is  now  cut  to 
five,  and  those  five  are  probably  not  much  in 
demand  in  the  average  library.  Yet  Crawford 
was  an  excellent  craftsman,  substantial  too  in 
material,  and  as  a  story-teller  still  excelling  most 
of  those  who  have  been  preferred  to  him. 

On  the  whole  the  1926  volume  is  a  worthy 
guide  to  the  librarian  and  to  the  reader  of  fic¬ 
tion.  If  it  becomes,  like  its  predecessor  a  scrip¬ 
ture  worn  to  the  rebinding  stage,  its  omissions — 
omissions  are  serious  things — will  sometimes 
work  harm;  even  its  inclusions  may  not  always 
be  blessed.  It  is  surely  a  mistake  in  proportion 
to  select  five  titles  by  Donn  Byrne,  only  one  by 
Sydnor  Harrison  and  two  by  Robert  Herrick. 
It  is  a  grievous  loss  to  omit  Alice  Brown’s 
Meadow  Grass  and  Tiverton  Tales,  as  fresh  and 
lovely  as  when  they  were  first  printed.  Her 
lovers  should  secure  an  Addenda  sheet.  It  is  a 
still  greater  loss  to  leave  out  Sara  Orne  Jewett’s 
Native  of  Winby  and  many  another  tale,  in 
which  every  page  still  retains  its  charm. 
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An  early  attempt — perhaps  the  earliest — by 
a  public  library  to  have  reading  courses 
“  prepared  by  specialists,  has  recently 
been  brought  to  light.  In  1885  Frederick  M. 
Crunden,  librarian  of  the  St.  Louis  Public 
Library,  initiated  a  series  of  reading  courses 
which,  with  the  idea  he  had  in  mind  for  them, 
seem  to  resemble  strikingly  the  A.  L.  A.  “Read¬ 
ing  With  a  Purpose”  courses.  A  letter  written 
to  Dr.  H.  S.  Pritchett  in  1885,  requesting  him 
to  prepare  a  reading  course  on  astronomy,  indi¬ 
cates  clearly  what  Mr.  Crunden  was  proposing: 

Prof.  H.  S.  Pritchett 
Dear  Sir: 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  management  to  publish  a 
series  of  “hand  lists”;  i.  e.,  lists  of  the  best  books  on 
various  topics  prefaced  in  each  case  by  brief  directions 
as  to  the  best  methods  of  study.  Each  subject  will  be 
entrusted  to  one  who  has  made  it  a  specialty  and  whose 
name  will  be  a  guaranty  of  the  value  of  the  prefatory 
essay  and  the  accompanying  bibliography. 

Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  aid  in  this  work  by  thus 
treating  at  your  earliest  convenience  the  subject  of 
“Astronomy,”  the  introduction  and  bibliography  together 
to  fill  about  one  column  of  a  daily  paper, — about  ten 
pages  of  foolscap. 

An  early  reply  will  oblige 

Yours  respectfully, 

Fred’k  M.  Crunden,  Librarian. 

That  Mr.  Crunden  realized  the  importance  of 
securing  men  of  undoubted  authority  to  prepare 
the  reading  courses  is  shown  in  his  letter,  but 
better  still  by  the  names  of  those  who  prepared 
the  reading  courses  which  were  subsequently 
published.  Dr.  Pritchett,  later  to  become  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol¬ 
ogy  and  J)resident  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation 
of  New  York,  was  at  that  time  Professor  of 
Astronomy  in  Washington  University. 

The  reading  course  on  The  History  of  France 
was  prepared  by  Professor  Marshall  S.  Snow, 
who  was  Professor  of  History  in  Washington 
University  and  for  many  years  Dean  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Liberal  Arts. 

William  M.  Bryant,  teacher  under  William  T. 
Harris,  prepared  the  list  on  Buddhism.  He  was 
best  known  by  his  association  with  Harris  and 
Thomas  T.  Davidson  in  the  early  St.  Louis 
movement  in  philosophy  recognized  for  its 
value  thruout  the  country.  Bryant  was  known, 
both  as  a  teacher  in  the  schools  and  later  in 
university  extension  work,  as  a  man  who  was 
successful  in  humanizing  the  study  of  philos¬ 
ophy  and  kindred  subjects. 

A  reading  course  on  Music  was  prepared  by 
Professor  Joseph  Otten,  for  many  years  musical 


director  of  the  St.  Louis  Choral  Society,  The 
other  courses  published  by  the  Library  in 
1885-86  were  The  Renaissance,  by  Miss  Fannie 
Waters,  a  high  school  teacher;  Books  of  Travel, 
by  Miss  H.  C.  Clements;  Children:  Their  Fac¬ 
ulties  and  Management,  by  Mrs.  J.  C.  Learned, 
the  wife  of  the  President  of  the  Library  Board, 
a  well-known  Unitarian  minister  of  St.  Louis. 

A  perusal  of  the  courses  themselves  I  found 
interesting.  Introductory  statements  vary  in 
length;  none  of  them  is  long  and  all  are  popu¬ 
lar  in  character,  altho  some  of  the  books  sug¬ 
gested  for  reading  would  hardly  he  considered 
simple.  A  quotation  from  Dr.  Pritchett’s 
course  on  Astronomy  will  illustrate  the  popular 
nature  of  the  courses  as  a  whole: 

In  approaching  the  theory  of  this  most  ancient  of  the 
physical  sciences,  it  is  especially  important  that  the 
student  should  become  penetrated  with  the  spirit  of  the 
science.  Above  all,  the  study  of  astronomy  should  lead 
him  attentively  to  regard  the  phenomena  .daily  and 
hourly  presented  to  him  by  the  heavens. 

The  most  common  of  these  phenomena  remain  for¬ 
ever  mysteries  to  many  persons  of  education  and 
intelligence. 

Does  the  sun  set  daily  in  the  same  point  of  the  hori¬ 
zon?  At  what  time  does  the  full  moon  rise?  Which 
way  do  the  horns  of  the  young  moon  point?  What  is 
the  harvest  moon?  These  and  a  thousand  similar  inquir¬ 
ies  naturally  occur  to  any  man  who  allows  himself  to 
observe  in  the  most  casual  manner  the  universe  about 
him.  If  the  student  will  extend  his  powers  of  obser¬ 
vation  by  the  purchase  of  a  small  telescope,  such  as 
can  be  bought  at  a  moderate  cost,  he  has  within  his 
own  hands  one  of  the  most  interesting  means  of  self- 
culture,  and  a  source  of  unending  enjoyment  to  him¬ 
self  and  his  friends. 

No  question  is  more  frequently  addressed  to  astron¬ 
omers  than  the  following:  “What  is  a  good  book  on 
astronomy?  I  want  to  read  up.”  This  is  a  hard  ques¬ 
tion  to  answer  unless  one  knows  something  as  to  the 
extent  and  purpose  of  the  proposed  “reading  up.” 

If  one  desires  only  a  popular  account  of  descriptive 
astronomy,  and  expects  to  read  but  a  single  book,  per¬ 
haps  Newcomb's  Popular  Astronomy  will  answer  that 
purpose  better  than  any  other  single  book. 

The  books  included  in  the  list  number  28  and 
are  arranged  under  13  sub-headings,  including 
History  of  Astronomy,  Planets,  Popular  Astron¬ 
omy,  Comets,  Sun,  and  Spectrum  Analysis. 
Several  books  in  German  and  French  are  in¬ 
cluded.  The  list  also  gives  the  names  of  a 
number  of  telescope  makers. 

In  the  course  on  Buddhism,  by  Professor 
Bryant,  the  suggestions  of  books  for  reading 
are  in  the  text  and  no  list  is  given  at  the  end. 
The  first  two  paragraphs  in  this  course  are  sug¬ 
gestive  (A  the  way  the  author  has  approached 
the  subjeN^: 
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Goethe  said  that  “he  who  knows  but  one  language 
knows  none.”  Max  Mueller  has  paraphrased  this  so 
as  to  say:  “He  who  knows  but  one  religion  knows 
none.”  And  in  either  case  there  is  but  the  statement, 
in  a  special  application,  of  the  general  truth  that  no 
single  fact  ctui  really  be  known  apart  from  its  rela¬ 
tions.  This  truth  has  penetrated  so  deeply  into  the 
modem  consciousness  as  to  give  character  to  the  whole 
of  modem  investigation.  It  is  the  soul  of  “historical 
method.”  It  demands  that  everything  shall  be  viewed 
as  a  phase  of  an  all-inclusive  process  of  evolution. 
Buddhism  in  Relation  to  Other  Early  Faiths. 

To  study  Buddhism  successfully,  then,  one  must 
study  it  in  connection  with  other  phases  of  religious 
development.  For  this  special  purpose  a  number  of 
specially  excellent  works  are  now  available. 

Professor  Bryant  prepared  a  number  of  other 
booklets  which  he  called  “Syllabi,”  which  are 
about  the  same  size  and  of  much  the  same  char¬ 
acter  as  our  present  day  reading  courses,  giving 
a  concise  statement  of  the  subject  as  a  whole 
and  listing  a  brief  number  of  books  at  the  end. 
He  has  one  on  psychology,  another  on  ethics, 
and  one  on  philosophy,  which  appeared  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  1898  in  the  Public  Library  Magazine, 
published  by  the  St.  Louis  Public  Library.  This 
is  not  unlike  in  scope  the  reading  course  pre¬ 
pared  by  Dr.  Meiklejohn  for  the  A.L.A.  The 
following  is  a  brief  quotation  with  which  Pro¬ 
fessor  Bryant  begins  his  statement: 

Socrates  refused  to  count  himself  as  a  sophos  or 
man-already-wise;  but  claimed  to  be  only  a  philoso- 
phos  or  one  who  above  everything  else  desires  to  be¬ 
come  wise.  In  this  respect  his  attitude  was  one  with 
that  of  Paul:  “Not  as  if  I  had  already  attained.” 

“Knowledge  comes,  but  wisdom  lingers,”  sings  the 
modem  sophisticated  poet.  From  its  first  breath  on¬ 
ward  the  child  gets  knowledge.  Happy  will  he  be 
if,  arrived  at  manhood,  he  may  be  counted  wise. 

Another  quotation  is  significant  in  indicating  the 
co-operation  with  the  Public  Library  in  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  course: 

The  following  course  of  reading  in  philosophy  is 
prepared  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  F.  M.  Crunden  of 
the  St.  Louis  Public  Library.  I  have  also  attempted 
to  comply  with  his  proposal,  made  from  the  librarian’s 
point  of  view,  that  the  course  be  constructed  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  those  who  have  neither  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  nor  immediate  guide,  nor  stated  hours  in  its 
pursuit. 

The  books  that  are  listed  are  under  a  number 
of  subjects,  only  three  books  being  given  under 
each.  These  subjects  include  Outlines  of  Phil¬ 
osophy,  History  of  Philosophy,  Ethics,  Aesthet¬ 
ics,  and  Philosophy  of  Religion. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  lists  is  that  on 
Children:  Their  Faculties  and  Management, 
prepared  by  Mrs.  Learned,  altho  one  must  con¬ 
fess  that,  if  any  parent  read  the  many  books 
listed,  he  would  certainly  have  a  thoro  ground¬ 
ing  in  child  psychology  as  well  as  in  all  the 
widely  varying  principles  of  education,  includ¬ 
ing  the  mental,  moral  and  physical  up-bring¬ 
ing  of  the  child. 

A  quotation  from  Professor  Otten’s  course  on 
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Music  suggests  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he 
prepared  the  course: 

If  you  have  absolutely  no  talent  for  music,  do  not 
attempt  the  study  of  it;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  you  are 
endowed,  to  a  certain  degree  even,  it  is  good  for  you 
to  cultivate  that  gift;  for  it  will  enable  you  to  enjoy 
more  the  performance  of  others  as  it  will  refine  your 
taste. 

Hear  as  much  good  music  as  possible;  join  some 
chorus,  even  if  your  voice  is  not  very  strong.  Read 
musical  history  (especially  Ambros’,  Brendel’s  and 
Grove’s  works),  and  the  biography  of  the  masters. 
Otto  Jahn’s  biography  of  Mozart  is  an  inexhaust¬ 
ible  source  of  information,  not  only  about  his  exter¬ 
nal  life,  but  about  his  psychical  development  and 
analysis  of  his  individuality.  It  gives  a  succinct  history 
of  the  various  forms  of  musical  composition;  how 
Mozart  found,  developed,  and  left  them  to  be  carried 
further  hy  Beethoven. 

I  have  been  unable  to  find  out  how  popular 
these  reading  courses  proved.  There  evidently 
was  no  newspaper  publicity  regarding  them. 
However  Miss  Sula  Wagner  reports  that  they 
were  still  being  used  to  advantage  after  she 
came  on  to  the  staff  in  1890.  In  the  report  of 
the  Library  for  the  year  188.5-86  Mr.  Crunden 
says: 

Reference  Lists. — The  only  bibliographical  work  of 
the  year  has  been  the  publication  of  reference  lists 
giving  brief  directions  as  to  methods  of  study  and  lists 
of  the  best  books  on  the  following  subjects:  Astron¬ 
omy;  Buddhism;  Children:  their  faculties  and  man¬ 
agement;  French  history;  Music;  The  Renaissance; 
Travel. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  not  sufficient  money 
to  do  more  of  this  kind  of  work.  In  future,  however, 
our  membership  in  the  publishing  section  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Library  Association  will  to  a  great  extent  obviate 
the  necessity  for  expenditure  in  this  way.  This  organ¬ 
ization  formed  at  the  Milwaukee  convention,  July, 
1886,  has  for  its  object  co-operation  among  libraries 
in  the  preparation  and  publication  of  indexes  to  gen¬ 
eral  literature  and  other  aids  to  readers  and  students. 
By  thus  combining,  libraries  can  offer  to  their  mem¬ 
bers  much  valuable  information  and  effective  help 
with  comparatively  little  expense.  There  will,  however, 
always  be  something  in  this  line  for  each  library  to 
do  individually. 

That  Mr.  Crunden  did  not  give  up  this  idea 
of  reading  courses  is  indicated  hy  the  reference 
already  made  to  the  reading  course  on  Philos¬ 
ophy,  published  in  1898  in  the  Public  Library- 
Magazine.  It  includes  also  a  revision  in  a  more 
popular  form  of  Professor  Snow’s  reading 
course  on  French  History. 

A  perusal  of  these  early  reading  courses  in¬ 
duces  one  again  to  observe  that  there  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun  not  even  the  “Reading  With 
a  Purpose”  courses  of  the  A.  L.  A. 

The  Library  of  Congress  card  numbers  are 
now  announced  in  the  United  States  Daily  which 
includes  in  each  issue  a  list  of  current  accessions 
to  the  Library  of  Congress.  This  daily  list  is 
confined  to  “serious  publications,”  and  it  ex¬ 
cludes  fiction  and  juveniles.  The  card  number 
is  affixed  to  each  entry. 
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The  important  committee  on  foreign  govern¬ 
ment  documents,  which  held  a  consultation 
at  the  Library  of  Congress  last  month,  has  before 
it  one  of  the  most  useful  yet  most  difficult  of 
tasks,  in  a  little  worked  field.  This  was  empha¬ 
sized  in  advance  by  the  brief  review  on  the  status 
of  “pub.  docs.”  in  other  countries  included  in 
.  Mr.  James  B.  Childs’  Atlantic  City  paper  before 
the  Bibliographical  Society.  The  United  States  is 
happily  in  the  lead  in  its  governmental  bibliog¬ 
raphy,  England  and,  curiously  enough,  India 
coming  second,  while  Italy  since  1923  has  been 
engaged  in  a  promising  endeavor  to  round  up 
lists  of  its  official  publications.  France  in  recent 
years  has  made  an  endeavor  in  this  direction, 
but  has  apparently  given  up  the  job,  and  Ger¬ 
many,  despite  its  bibliographical  reputation,  has 
made  little  advance  in  this  direction.  Some 
present-day  information  in  this  field  has  been 
brought  together  in  Paris,  partly  by  the  inter¬ 
national  service  in  affiliation  with  Ithe  American 
Library  in  Paris  and  partly  thru  the  League 
committee.  But  the  A.  L.  A.  committee  has 
almost  a  virgin  field  and  a  difficult  one  will  it 
be  to  cultivate.  To  make  selective  lists  of  the 
important  official  publications  of  the  several 
European  governments  since  the  post-Napoleonic 
reorganization  of  1815  is  indeed  a  task  worthy 
of  the  mettle  of  such  bibliographers  as  Gerould, 
Lydenberg,  and  Meyer  who  constitute  the  com¬ 
mittee. 


The  Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller  Memorial 
has  come  usefully  to  the  front  in  the  foreign 
library  field  not  only  by  its  grant  of  $25,000 
for  the  work  of  the  A.  L.  A.  committee  on  for¬ 
eign  government  documents,  but  also  in  a  con¬ 
ditional  increase  of  its  previous  assurance  of 
$4,000  a  year  to  a  grant  of  $10,000  for  1927. 
The  condition  was  similar  to  those  in  other 
Rockefeller  gifts — in  this  particular  case  that 
the  income  of  the  American  Library  in  Paris 
should  be  as  much  as  $36,000  in  1926.  There 
was  danger  that  the  promised  grant  would  be 
forfeited,  but  a  strong  drive  in  the  last  fortnight 
of  the  year  brought  subscriptions  from  Paris 
residents,  chiefly  of  the  American  colony,  of 
nearly  $10,000,  raising  the  income  for  1926  to 
$37,814.  This  triumph  was  of  especial  signifi¬ 
cance  in  showing  that  the  American  Library  in 
Paris  had  earned  local  support,  and  has  heart¬ 


ened  the  trustees  in  looking  forward  to  a  library 
building  on  the  American  model,  which  will 
make  possible  the  wider  usefulness  of  the  library 
and  a  permanent  endowment  for  the  like  pur¬ 
pose.  One  proposed  feature  is  the  establishment 
of  a  law  division  which  will  put  at  the  service 
of  American  and  French  lawyers  and  students  in 
the  French  capital  the  best  and  latest  books  on 
American  law,  with  a  union  catalog  showing 
what  other  resources  in  this  field  are  to  be  found 
in  Paris.  This  library  of  thirty-five  thousand 
volumes  has  a  present  circulation  of  about 
150,000  volumes  a  year,  or  three  a  volume,  cer¬ 
tainly  an  creditable  record,  and  last  year  it 
issued  reading  cards  to  more  than  a  thousand 
students.  Its  function  in  Paris  is  not  only  to  he 
an  exemplar  of  American  library  methods,  but 
to  act  as  an  interpreter  of  America  for  France 
and  other  continental  countries  and  prove  that 
our  country  is  not  the  Shylock  which  some  would 
count  it,  but  a  country  where  spirituality  and 
culture  mean  more  than  the  dollar.  A  similar 
work  is  carried  on  to  a  more  limited  extent  by 
the  American  Library  in  Rome  which  Mr.  Gay 
is  developing  with  devotion  and  enterprise. 


IT  is  pleasant  to  note  that  the  chief  guest  at  the 
annual  luncheon  of  the  National  Association 
of  Book  Publishers  in  New  York  last  month  was 
the  President  of  the  American  Library  Associa¬ 
tion.  Dr.  George  H.  Locke  has  also  been  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Publishers  Association  of  Canada 
and  in  prominent  relation  w'ith  the  Canadian 
Authors  Association — thus  in  his  own  person 
linking  together  the  several  classes  engaged  in 
the  making  and  distribution  of  books.  Dr. 
Locke  was  most  cordially  received  and  his  brief 
address  was  heartily  appreciated  for  its  pleasant 
humor  and  candid  statement  of  the  view  of  libra¬ 
rians  concerning  book  publication.  He  asked, 
pointedly,  why  there  should  be  a  standard 
price  for  novels  wdien  so  many  fall  below  liter¬ 
ary  standards  and  why  biographies  are  issued 
at  such  differing  prices.  This  portion  of  his 
address  is  printed  in  another  column.  The 
rejoinder  of  publishers  is,  naturally  enough, 
that  they  cannot  claim  to  be  more  infallible  in 
their  choice  of  manuscripts  than  librarians  in 
their  purchase  of  books,  and  that  they  do  not 
desire  to  make  the  library  a  book  cemetery  by 
loading  it  down  with  dead  books. 
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The  importance  of  Chicago  as  a  library  center 
will  be  increased  thru  the  acceptance  by  Dr. 
M.  L.  Raney  of  the  post  of  Director  of  Libraries 
for  Chicago  University,  despite  his  fondness  for 
Baltimore  as  the  city  in  which  he  has  made  his 
home  for  so  many  years.  Dr.  Raney  did  a  fore¬ 
most  service  to  Johns  Hopkins  University,  as  it 
moved  from  its  old  quarters  within  the  crowded 
city  to  its  present  splendid  location,  by  the 
development  of  a  university  library  building  of 
a  new  type,  occupying  proper  position  as  the 
heart  of  the  university,  a  development  which  has 
been  a  most  remarkable  contribution  to  library 
architecture.  The  plan  of  connecting  Gilman 
Hall,  the  memorial  to  the  first  president  of  Johns 
Hopkins,  with  the  great  reading  room  at  the  rear 
by  a  corridor  scheme  which  should  provide 
libraries  for  special  departments,  with  the  pro¬ 
fessor’s  seminar  room  and  private  office  in 
immediate  proximity,  was  an  ingenious  and 
admirable  one  and  rightly  won  for  Dr.  Raney 
high  rank  among  university  librarians.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that,  while  President  Gilman 
came  to  his  task  as  the  organizing  president  of 
the  great  post-graduate  university  from  an 
apprenticeship  as  librarian.  Dr.  Raney  reversed 
the  process  and  entered  the  library  field  from 
that  of  teaching  immediately  on  receiving  doc¬ 
torate  honors  from  the  University  in  which 
he  had  done  his  post-graduate  work.  But 
one  year  younger  than  the  American  Library 
Association,  he  has  been  for  more  than  half  that 
time  in  relation  with  Johns  Hopkins  as  fellow, 
assistant  librarian,  and  since  1908  librarian  in 
this  field  of  increasing  importance.  Both  the 
university  and  Baltimore  will  miss  his  participa¬ 
tion  in  their  affairs,  but  a  great  opportunity 
opens  before  him  in  the  new  post.  His  successor. 
Dr.  John  Calvin  French,  Collegiate  Professor  of 
English,  comes  to  the  post  from  like  experience 
as  a  teacher  within  the  university  and  the  library 
profession  will  wish  for  him  in  his  new  relations 
that  he  may  achieve  a  happy  repetition  of  his 
predecessor’s  success. 


An  unprecedented  example  of  library  co-oper- 
-  ation  is  set  in  the  proposed  development 
of  a  great  business  library  by  the  combination 
of  the  collections  in  this  field  of  Harvard 
University  and  the  Boston  Public  Library,  as 
well  as  the  collection  of  other  material,  which 
will  form  a  central  feature  of  the  new  College 
of  Business  Administration  of  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity,  resulting  from  the  five  million  dollar  gift 
of  George  F.  Baker.  This  makes  new  proof  of 
the  importance  of  the  special  libraries  field 
which  the  needs  of  big  business  and  our  gen¬ 
eral  commercial  development  have  brought 
about,  and  an  innovation  is  announced  in  the 


prophesy  that  smoking  will  be  permitted  in  the 
business  library.  Cooperation  is  splendidly  tri¬ 
umphant  in  this  combination,  which  will  inci¬ 
dentally  have  the  effect  of  relieving  two  great 
library  buildings  of  threatened  congestion  on 
their  shelves,  and  very  likely  it  points  the  way 
to  the  solution  of  this  ever-pressing  problem. 


The  ideal  for  “pub.  docs.”  or  government 
publications  is,  respecting  our  federal  gov¬ 
ernment,  that  each  such  document  shall  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  one  form  only,  that  they  shall  be 
printed  and  put  at  the  service  of  libraries  and 
the  public  promptly  and  that  orders  should  be 
filled  as  quickly  as  tho  sent  to  a  private  publish¬ 
ing  house  instead  of  the  great  Government  Print¬ 
ing  Office,  the  largest  in  the  world.  The  present. 
Public  Printer,  George  H.  Carter,  whose  co¬ 
operation  with  library  idearls  has  been  consistent 
and  persistent  since  he  became  secretary  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing  of  the  two  houses 
of  the  Congress,  and  the  Superintendent  of  Docu¬ 
ments,  Alton  P.  Ti.sdel,  continuing  the  policies 
of  his  predecessors,  have  had  these  ideals  in 
mind  and  are  vigorously  endeavoring  to  fulfill 
them.  There  is  still  both  confusion  and  waste  in 
the  issue  of  a  document  as  an  executive  depart¬ 
ment  publication,  an  item  possibly  in  both 
Senate  and  House  documents  and  in  other 
shapes,  tho  this  however,  is  much  less  than 
formerly.  The  promptness  in  publication  has 
been  much  more  nearly  realized  than  before, 
but  there  is  still  much  ground  for  complaint  in 
the  slowness  with  which  orders  for  public  docu¬ 
ments  are  filled — and  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek 
when  the  facts  are  known.  The  office  of  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Public  Documents  is  undermanned 
and  underpaid,  with  the  consequence  that  trained 
employees  are  drafted  or  desert  into  the  service 
of  other  government  divisions  which  offer  more 
convenient  location  and  environment  and  better 
pay.  Capable  employees  of  continuous  training 
are  the  one  need  of  tbis  division,  but  in  the  half 
year  past  fifty-five  out  of  the  two  hundred  and 
ninety  employees  left  the  office  for  more  entic- 
ing  positions,  to  the  unspeakable  inconvenience 
of  the  organization  and  resultant  delay  in  the 
supply  of  documents  called  for  by  libraries  and 
the  public.  Minor  improvements  in  the  service 
have  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Tisdel  with  the 
hearty  backing  of  Mr.  Carter,  but  Congress  has 
yet  to  realize  that  greater  liberality  and  radical 
reform  are  needed  in  the  appropriation  and 
facilities  of  a  governmental  division  which  may 
be  of  the  greatest  possible  service  in  making  the 
work  of  the  government  known  to  its  citizens 
and  giving  them  full  benefit  of  the  immensely 
valuable  accumulation  of  results  of  research  inci¬ 
dent  to  the  varied  activities  of  our  national 
government. 
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A  NUMBER  of  new  biographies  usher  in  the 
past  fortnight’s  new-book  publications. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  is  Napoleon,  by 
Emil  Ludwig  (Boni  and  Liveright,  $5),  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  a  German  work  that  has  been  a  marked 
success  in  Europe.  Others  are:  Nelson  the  Man, 
by  A.  Corbett-Smith  (Little-Brown,  S2.50) ; 
George  Rogers  Clark,  by  Temple  Bodley 
(Houghton-Mifflin,  $5),  recounting  the  life  and 
public  services  of  an  old  frontiersman  who  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  winning  of  the  West; 
7  he  Patriot  Novelist  of  Poland,  by  Monica 
Gardner  (Dutton,  $5),  a  life  of  Henryk  Sienkie- 
wicz;  Once  a  Clown  Always  a  Clown,  by  De 
Wolf  Hopper  (Little-Brown,  $3),  the  life-story 
of  a  well-known  American  comedian;  and  Vaga¬ 
bonds  All,  by  Edward  Abbott  Parry  (920,  Scrib¬ 
ner,  $5),  character-sketches  of  eleven  notorious 
criminals,  who  each  played  an  important  part 
in  his  respective  sphere  of  activity. 

There  is  one  worth-while  new  travel  book 
Cities  of  Sicily,  by  Edward  Hutton  (914.5, 
Little-Brown,  $3.50),  with  illustrations,  partly 
in  color,  by  Harry  Morley. 

A  desirable  new  atlas  is  offered  in  the  Rand- 
McNally  International  Atlas  of  the  World  (912 
Rand-McNally,  $8.50). 

In  History  we  have  The  New  Korea,  by  Al- 
leyne  Ireland  (951,  Dutton,  $5),  an  authorita¬ 
tive  account  of  the  present  Japanese  administra¬ 
tion. 

In  Sociology  there  are  four  new  books  of 
importance.  Clinics,  Hospitals,  and  Health 
Centers,  by  Michel  M.  Davis  (362,  Harper,  $5), 
is  a  treatise  on  the  public-health  aspects  of  these 
institutions.  Family  Disorganization,  by  Ernest 
R.  Mowrer  (392,  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
$3),  is  a  study  of  family-life,  designed  to  serve 
as  an  introduction  to  sociological  analysis.  The 
Gang,  by  Frederic  M.  Thrasher  (369,  University 
of  Chicago  Press,  $3),  is  a  study  of  1,313  Chi¬ 
cago  gangs  of  all  ages  and  types.  Motion 
Pictures  for  Instruction,  by  Andrew  P.  Hollis 
(371,  Century,  $3),  is  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  subject. 

Two  other  new  non-fiction  titles  deserving  of 
mention  are  Gilbert  and  Sullivan,  by  A.  H.  God¬ 
win  (782,  Dutton,  $2.50),  a  consideration  of  the 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan  light  operas,  discussing 
both  the  librettos  and  the  music;  and  Luigi 
Pirandello,  by  Walter  Starkie  (852,  Dutton,  $3), 
a  study  of  Pirandello  as  dramatist  and  novelist. 

Zane  Grey  has  a  new  novel.  Under  the  Tonto 
Rim  (Harper,  $2),  another  tale  of  Western 


pioneering  that  appeared  serially  under  the  title 
of  “The  Bee-Hunter.” 

From  an  accumulation  of  recent  book-titles 
bearing  on  subjects  in  the  field  of  Useful  Arts, 
we  cull  the  following,  representing  new  books 
on  topics  already  more  or  less  well  covered  by 
older  books: 

Fields  of  Work  for  Women,  by  Miriam  S. 
Leuck  (600,  Appleton,  $2.50)  ;  and  One  Hun¬ 
dred  and  One  Ways  for  Women  to  Make  Money, 
by  Ruth  Leigh  (600,  Simon  and  Schuster,  $2). 

A  Bird’s  Eye  View  of  Inventions,  by  A.  Fred¬ 
erick  Collins  (608,  Crowell,  $2)  ;  and  Great 
Moments  in  Science,  by  Marion  F.  Lansing  (608, 
Doubleday-Page,  $2.50),  an  account  of  great 
discoveries  and  inventions. 

Outwitting  Middle  Age,  by  Carl  Ramus  (613, 
Century,  $2) ;  The  Science  of  Keeping  Young, 
by  Alfred  W.  McCann  (613.2,  Doran,  $3)  ; 
Your  Foods  and  You,  by  Ida  C.  Bailey  Allen 
(613.2,  Doubleday-Page,  $1.50)  ;  Indigestion, 
What  It  Is  and  How  to  Prevent  It,  by  Arthur  L. 
Holland  (613.2,  Appleton,  $1.25) ;  Disease 
Prevention,  by  Herbert  H.  Waite  (614,  Crowell, 
$4.50)  ;  Faith,  Health,  and  Common  Sense,  by 
Edwin  A.  McAlpin  (615,  Doran,  $1.50)  ;  Micro¬ 
scopy  in  the  Service  of  Man,  by  Robert  M.  Neill 
(616,  Holt,  $1),  in  the  Home  University  Library; 
and  Birth  Control  and  the  State,  by  C.  P. 
Blacker  (614.1,  Dutton,  $1),  in  the  “To-day  and 
To-morrow”  series. 

The  Model  Maher,  by  W.  Edmonds  Spon  (620 
Spon,  $2.10) ;  How  to  Read  Blueprints,  by 
William  S.  Lowndes  (620,  McKay,  $2)  ;  Ele¬ 
ments  of  Alternating  Currents  and  Alternating 
Current  Apparatus,  by  Jacob  L.  Beaver  (621.3, 
Longmans,  $4)  ;  The  Ship  Under  Sail,  by  P. 
Keble  Chatterton  (623.8,  Lippincott,  $4.50), 
commemorating  the  glory  of  the  sailing-ship 
thru  the  ages;  Fresh  Air  and  Ventilation,  by 
Charles  E.  A.  Winslow  (628,  Dutton,  $2)  ;  The 
Book  of  the  Aeroplane,  by  J.  Laurence  Pritchard 
(629.1,  Longmans,  $2.75) ;  Airmen  and  Aircraft, 
by  Henry  H.  Arnold  (629.1,  Ronald  Press, 
$3.50)  and  Conquering  the  Air,  by  Archibald 
Williams  (629.1,  Nelson,  $2). 

How  Shall  Country  Youth  Be  Served?  by 
Harlan  P.  Douglass  (630,  Doran,  $2.50)  ;  The 
Cowboy  and  His  Interpreters,  by  Douglas  Branch 
(630,  Appleton,  $2.50)  ;  An  Introduction  to  the 
Marketing  of  Farm  Products,  by  Alva  H.  Ben¬ 
ton  (630,  Shaw,  $3)  ;  Farm  Accounting  Prin¬ 
ciples  and  Problems,  by  Karl  F.  McMurrv  (631, 
Shaw,  $5)  ;  Dairy  Cattle,  Selection,  Feeding,  and 
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Management,  by  William  W.  Yapp  (637,  Wiley, 
$2,25) ;  The  Little  Kitchen  Garden,  by  Dorothy 
Giles  (635,  Little-Brown,  $1.75) ;  You  and  Your 
Dog,  by  Fred  C.  Kelly  (636.7,  Doubleday-Page, 
$1.75) ;  Pursuing  the  Whale,  by  John  A.  Cook 
(639,  Houghton-Mifflin,  $4) ;  and  Whaling  North 
and  South,  by  Frank  V.  Morley  (639,  Century, 
$3). 

The  Blue-Book  of  Cookery  and  Manual  of 
House  Management,  by  Isabel  C.  Smith  (640, 
Funk  &  Wagnalls,  $2.50;  If  You  Must  Cook,  by 
Jennette  Lee  (641,  Dodd-Mead,  $1.50) ;  The 
Modern  Cook-Book,  by  Mrs.  L.  Schwarzkopf  and 
others  (641,  A.  &  C.  Boni,  $2)  ;  Coffee  and 
Waffles,  by  Alice  F.  MacDougall  (642,  Double¬ 
day-Page,  $1.50),  containing  menus  and  sugges¬ 
tions  for  hostesses;  Table  Service  for  the  Host¬ 
ess,  by  Edna  S.  Tipton  (642,  Appleton,  $1.50) ; 
Law  for  the  Home  Owner,  by  John  B.  Green 
(643,  Macmillan,  $2.50) ;  The  House  of  Sim- 
plieity,  by  Ethel  Davis  Seal  (645,  Century,  $3) ; 
and  Modern  Priscilla  Home  Furnishing  Book 
(645,  Priscilla  Pub.  Co.,  $2). 

An  Introduction  to  Business,  by  Harold  H. 
Maynard  (658,  Ronald  Press,  $4)  ;  Commercial 
Management,  a  handbook  of  modern  business- 
practice,  by  Cunliffe  L.  Bolling  (658,  Pitman, 
$3 ) ;  Rudiments  of  Business  Finance,  by  Edward 
S.  Mead  (658,  Appleton,  $2) ;  Accounting 
Elements,  by  Wesley  J.  McCarty  (657,  Prentice- 
Hall,  $5) ;  Accounting  Systems,  Principles  and 
Problems  of  Installation,  by  George  E.  Bennett 
(657,  Shaw,  $5) ;  Auditing  Procedure,  by  De 
Witt  C.  Eggleston  (657,  Wiley,  $4.50) ;  Graphic 
Methods  for  Presenting  Business  Statistics,  by 
John  R.  Riggleman  (658,  McGraw-Hill,  $2.50) ; 
Principles  of  Publicity,  by  Glenn  C.  Quiett 
(659,  Appleton,  $3) ;  Advertising,  Its  Problems 
and  Methods,  by  John  H.  Cover  (659,  Appleton, 
$3) ;  Co-operative  Advertising  by  Competition, 
by  Hugh  E.  Agnew  (659,  Harper,  $4)  ;  An 
Introduction  to  Retail  Advertising,  by  Arthur  J. 
Brewster  (659,  Shaw,  $4) ;  Writing  Advertising, 
by  James  D.  Woolf  (659,  Ronald  Press,  $3.50)  ; 
Copy,  by  George  P.  Metzger  (659,  Doubleday- 
Page,  $2) ;  Advertising  Campaigns,  by  Bernard 
Lichtenberg  (659,  Alex.  Hamilton  Inst.,  $2) ; 
and  The  Handbook  of  Window  Display,  by 
William  N.  Taft  (659,  McGraw-Hill,  $5). 

Ships  and  Cargoes,  by  Joseph  Leeming  (650, 
Doubleday-Page,  $2.50)  ;  The  Merchant-Ship¬ 
ping  Industry,  by  H.  C.  Calvin  (656,  Wiley, 
$4) ;  Whalers  and  Whaling,  by  E.  Keble  Chat- 
terton  (699,  Lippincott,  $4.50)  ;  An  Outline  of 
Automatic  Telephony,  by  William  Aitken  (654, 
Van  Nostrand,  $1.75)  ;  The  Home  Radio  Up-to- 
Date,  by  A.  Hyatt  Verrill  (654,  Harper,  $1); 
Radio  Beam  and  Broadeast,  by  A.  H.  Morse 
(654,  Van  Nostrand,  $4)  ;  The  Commercial  Side 


of  Literature,  by  Michael  Joseph  (655,  Harper, 
$2.50) ;  and  Practical  Proof-Reading,  by  Albert 
H.  Highton  (655,  United  Typothetae,  $4). 

Chemistry  in  the  World’s  Work,  by  Harrison 
E.  Howe  (660,  Van  Nostrand,  $3) ;  and  Intro¬ 
duction  to  Industrial  Chemistry,  by  S.  I.  Levy 
(660,  McGraw-Hill,  $4). 

Louis  N.  Feipel. 

The  Open  Round  Table 

The  Tower  Book  Stack 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Library  Journal: 

In  your  editorial  of  December  15  commenting 
on  plans  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 
for  tower  book  stacks  you  call  attention  to  a 
drawback  which  would  be  a  serious  one  if  the 
floor  space  is  too  restricted  and  the  arrangements 
necessitate  an  attendant  on  each  floor. 

You  may  be  interested  to  learn  that  the  John 
Crerar  Library  is  contemplating  adopting  the 
idea  of  Yale  and  putting  its  books  in  a  tower 
but  we  shall  take  care  to  arrange  the  stations 
so  that  each  can  serve  three  floors.  This  is  the 
present  arrangement  of  our  bookstacks  which 
are  almost  tower-like,  being  about  the  same  size 
as  those  proposed  for  Yale  for  the  Sterling 
Library.  In  this  way  each  attendant  serves  about 
as  many  books  as  he  can  serve  effectively. 

The  station  is  of  course  on  the  middle  floor  of 
the  three  and  I  think  anyone  having  experience 
with  stack  service  will  realize  that  the  separating 
of  these  three  floors  and  consequently  of  the 
attendants  is  by  no  means  an  unmixed  evil. 

Clement  W.  Andrews,  Librarian, 
John  Crerar  Library,  Chicago. 

Inter-library  Loans 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Library  Journal: 

I  am  moved  to  object  to  the  statement  in  the 
first  full  editorial  on  p.  1140  of  the  number  for 
December  15,  and  especially  the  sentence  begin¬ 
ning  “Interlibrary  loans  whether,  etc.” 

There  is  no  reason  under  the  sun,  and  more 
and  more  libraries  are  coming  to  agree  with  this, 
why  interlibrary  loans  must  be  ^^closely  confined 
to  those  students,  etc.”  This  is  a  narrow  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  functions  of  the  library,  especially 
one  that  is  supported  by  public  money.  Har- 
vaid  and  L.  C.  have  set  the  fashion  of  trying 
to  limit  the  beneficiaries  of  library  loans  to 
college  professors.  Some  of  the  rest  of  us 
believe  that  almost  anything  in  any  librarv 
should  be  lent  to  any  responsible  person  who 
can  present  proper  credentials  and  use  the  book 
under  such  auspices  as  reasonably  assure  safety. 

James  I.  Wyer,  Director, 

New  York  State  Library. 


Library  Work 

Notes  of  Development  in  all  Branches  of  Library  Activity  Particularly  as  Shown 

in  Current  Library  Literature 


New  Fiction  Reserves  Discontin¬ 
ued  in  Chicago 

HE  Chicago  Public  Library  main  building 
has  discontinued  the  reservation  of  seven- 
day  fiction,  and  the  ruling  has  been  well  received 
by  the  public,  says  the  January  Staff  Neivs. 
Fiction  which  has  been  in  the  library  six  months 
or  longer  may  be  reserved  as  heretofore  and  the 
rental  collection  contains  a  limited  number  of 
copies  of  titles  much  in  demand.  In  addition 
to  reducing  materially  the  reserve  routine  and 
releasing  new  books  for  all  comers  the  new 
system  has  great  moral  value  in  that  it  “wipes 
out  the  long  rows  of  uncalled  for  reserves  that 
formerly  stared  mockingly  at  the  empty-handed 
seeker  for  a  new  novel  who  did  not  know  about 
the  reserve  system.” 

The  answer  to  the  question  which  now  occurs: 
“Should  the  next  step  be  to  abolish  reserves  on 
non-fiction  for  one  month  after  it  is  listed  in 
the  Book  Bulletin?”  will  be  of  interest  to  many 
besides  the  circulation  staff  at  Chicago. 

Stack  Privileges  for  Students 

SOME  interesting  innovations  in  practice  in 
reserving  books  and  granting  stack  privileges 
are  described  by  Harold  L.  Leupp,  librarian  of 
the  University  of  California  Library,  in  his 
annual  report  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1926. 
With  the  opening  of  the  fall  semester  in  August, 
1925,  readers  were  required  to  remain  in  the 
reserved  book  room  while  using  reserved  books, 
with  the  result  that  the  number  of  recorded 
transactions  dropped  from  629,000  in  1924-1925 
to  119,000  in  1925-1926.  In  January,  1926,  the 
privilege  of  unrestricted  access  to  the  stack 
hitherto  enjoyed  only  by  candidates  for  the 
doctorate  was  extended  to  all  graduate  students. 
It  is  expected  that  this  will  automatically  reduce 
the  number  of  books  segregated  in  seminar 
rooms,  as  will  the  proposed  reading  room  for 
graduate  students  and  honor  students  which  will 
probably  be  opened  on  the  second  floor  next' 
August. 

A  Classification  for  Construction 

0  simplify  filing  in  the  architect’s  ofiice  to 
the  point  where  an  adequate  file  can  be  oper- 
rated  by  a  person  without  technical  knowledge, 
and  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  advertisers  to 
send  their  literature  to  architects  premarked  for 
filing,  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  has 
devised  and  adopted  a  Standard  Construction 


Classification.  A  single  copy  of  the  scheme 
will  be  furnished  to  any  library  requesting  it 
of  the  Scientific  Research  Department  of  the 
A.  1.  A.,  19  West  44th  Street,  New  York.  File 
numbers  should  preferably  be  set  near  the 
lower  right-hand  corner  and  the  upper  left-hand 
corner  of  the  front  cover  of  a  bound  publica¬ 
tion,  or  in  a  similar  position  of  the  face  of  a 
single  sheet. 

The  classification  has  forty  major  divisions, 
beginning  with  Preparation  of  Site,  Excavation, 
Masonry  Materials,  Concrete  and  Monolithic 
Construction,  Brick  Work,  Foundations,  contin¬ 
uing  in  the  same  logical  order  and  employing 
cross-references  to  Hardware,  Furnishings, 
Plumbing,  Heating  and  Ventilating,  Electrical 
Work,  and  ending  with  Insulation,  Landscape, 
Acoustics,  and  Regulations. 

Co-Operative  Book  Buying 

IOWA  librarians  have  inaugurated  a  co-opera¬ 
tive  buying  plan  which  promises  economies 
in  time  and  money,  and  improvement  in  the 
collections,  especially  of  children’s  books,  which 
are  often  both  badly  worn  and  badly  selected, 
in  many  of  the  smaller  libraries. 

The  Iowa  Library  Association  has  appointed 
an  advisory  committee  (Mrs.  Ellis  of  Iowa  Falls, 
Miss  Walpole  of  Storm  Lake,  and  Miss  Leech 
of  West  Liberty)  and  the  Library  Commission 
will  support  the  £lan  in  every  way  possible, 
including  supervision  of  the  lists  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary.  The  Hertzberg  Bindery  at  Des  Moines 
has  taken  over  the  commercial  side  of  it  and  will 
send  out  monthly  to  co-operators  a  book  list 
consisting  of  new  and  old  books  of  fiction,  non¬ 
fiction  and  juveniles  from  which  selections  will 
be  made  by  the  various  libraries.  “It  is  thought 
that  by  concentrating  on  certain  titles  a  much 
larger  discount  can  be  secured  from  the  dealer, 
and  the  benefit  of  this  will  be  given  to  the  libra¬ 
ries,”  writes  Miss  Robinson,  secretary  of  the 
Commission,  who  promises  us  a  report  on  results 
when  the  plan  has  been  for  some  time  in  action. 

American  Libraries  from  the 
British  Point  of  View 

NE  expected  result  of  the  visit  of  librarians 
from  overseas  to  American  libraries  on 
the  occasion  of  the  celebration  last  fall  of  the 
A.  L.  A.’s  fiftieth  anniversary  is  beginning  to 
make  its  appearance  in  the  British  library  peri¬ 
odicals.  A  comparison  of  “The  American 
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Library  Position”  with  the  British  is  the  leading 
article  (unsigned)  in  the  November  1926  issue 
of  The  Librarian  and  Book  World. 

It  is  “  abundantly  clear”  to  the  writer  that  the 
standing  of  the  library  in  the  American  com¬ 
munity  is  much  higher  than  it  is  in  Great  Britain, 
and  that  applies  to  all  sorts  of  libraries.  The 
greater  support  and  appreciation  accorded  the 
American  libraries  appears  natural  in  view  of 
conditions.  The  attitude  as  to  moral  support  is 
not  in  doubt,  and  the  standing  so  achieved  is 
largely  due  to  the  “insistent  and  skilful  public¬ 
ity”  of  the  members  of  the  profession  and  of 
the  associations.  The  generosity  of  rich  donors, 
and  the  attitude  of  the  administrations  in  their 
areas,  have  also  done  much  towards  giving 
American  libraries  their  present  standing.  Owing 
to  their  financial  position,  the  libraries  of  the 
United  States  have  been  able  to  develop  their 
activities  not  only  on  general  lines,  hut  also  on 
educational  lines.  They  have  been  looked  at  by 
educators  as  educational  institutions.  While  in 
some  places  there  has  been  local  jealousy 
between  library  and  educational  boards,  the 
importance  of  adequate  book  provision  has 
“never  been  in  question.”  Work  along  adult 
educational  lines,  with  children,  and  with  the 
foreign  born  are  products  of  this  accepted  point 
of  view. 

The  nature  of  American  domestic  life,  in  large 
cities  especially,  affects  the  position.  The  apart¬ 
ment  house  system  reduces  the  desire  to  accumu¬ 
late  even  books.  An  appreciably  large  section 
of  the  community  is  thus  thrown  on  the  public 
library.  “Further,  the  restlessness  which  is  as 
pronounced  in  the  Middle  West  as  it  is  in  the 
Eastern  States,  inevitably  reacts  against  tbc 
peaceful  inclination  which  true  bookishness 
implies,  and  which  leads  the  hetter-class  Britisli 
working  man  to  gather  together  some  sort  of 
private  library.  It  would  not  appear  that  Ameri¬ 
cans  buy  books  so  freely  as  individuals,  as  do 
the  British  and  the  French.  With  the  exception 
of  a  few  firms  in  the  large  cities,  the  inferior 
standing  of  these  stores  is  very  marked.” 

State  Library  Service 

A  TABLE  of  library  statistics  arranged  by 
the  Research  Division  of  the  National 
Education  Association  and  published  in  the 
Association  Journal  for  January  enables  the 
directors  of  library  service  in  any  one  state  to 
compare  the  amount  of  public  library  service 
rendered  there  with  that  of  any  other  state. 
Alabama,  for  instance,  ranks  45  in  per  capita 
expenditures  for  libraries;  36  in  per  cent  library 
expenditures  is  of  school  costs;  44  in  books  cir¬ 
culated  per  capita;  and  ties  with  New  Mexico 
for  39th  place  in  percentage  of  population  with 
library  service.  Figures  for  library  service  used 


in  the  table  were  taken  from  the  A.  L.  A.  s 
Library  Extension,  1926;  those  for  education! 
from  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education. 

Summaries  are  given  for  the  whole  United. 
States.  The  population  of  the  country,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  1920  Census,  was  105,710,620.  The 
total  library  income  or  expenditure  in  1925  was 
$35,347,156;  the  expenditure  per  capita,  33- 
cents;  the  circulation  of  books  per  capita,  2.14;. 
and  the  percentage  of  population  without  service, 
43.  The  total  public  school  expenditure  in  1923- 
1924  is  in  imposing  contrast  to  the  library  expen¬ 
diture  of  the  next  year.  The  sum  was  not  far 
from  two  billion  dollars  ($1,820,743,936). 

American  Library  Statistics 

At  the  end  of  an  entire  decade  since  the  col¬ 
lection  of  the  last  preceding  library  statis¬ 
tics  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  published 
in  December  Statistics  of  Public,  Society,  and 
School  Libraries,  1923,  as  Bulletin  1926,  no.  9. 
The  bulletin  was  prepared  in  the  Library  Divi¬ 
sion  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Statistical  Divi¬ 
sion.  The  last  preceding  compilation,  covering 
the  year  1913,  was  issued  as  Bulletin,  1915,  no. 
25. 

Form  schedules  were  distributed  to  an  ad¬ 
dress  list  of  about  18,000  public,  society,  and 
school  libraries.  The  number  of  replies  suitable 
for  tabulation  received  for  1923  from  libraries 
having  1,000  volumes  and  over  was  8,544,  while 
2,569  replies  came  from  smaller  libraries,  mak¬ 
ing  a  total  of  11,113  libraries  reporting.  Of 
these,  the  first  group  reported  a  total  of  126,- 
914,414  volumes;  the  second,  1,437,559  vol¬ 
umes.  Of  the  8,544  libraries,  4,855  contained 
from  1,000  to  4,999  volumes,  and  3,689  had 
5,000  volumes  or  more.  The  1923  returns  show 
a  decrease  from  1913  of  598  in  the  number  of 
libraries  reporting  between  1,000  and  4,999 
volumes  and  an  increase  of  840  libraries  having 
5,000  volumes  or  more.  However,  many  libra¬ 
ries  having  less  than  5,000  volumes  in  1913  had 
grown  beyond  that  limit  by  1923,  and  a  large 
number  of  the  small  libraries  failed  to  send  in 
returns  for  1923  in  time  for  use.  The  number 
of  libraries  reporting  statistics  to  the  bureau 
for  1908,  which  were  published  as  Bulletin, 
1909,  no.  5,  was  similarly  incomplete  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1903.  The  1908  and  1913  lists 
limited  themselves  to  libraries  having  5,000  or 
more  volumes.  The  present  list  lowers  the  mini¬ 
mum  to  3,000  volumes,  so  that  detailed  statis¬ 
tics  are  given  for  5,080  public,  society  and 
school  libraries  having  that  number  of  volumes 
or  more. 

These  5,080  libraries  of  3,000  volumes  or 
more,  whose  statistics  are  given  in  the  report, 
had  2,844  branches,  and  reported  an  aggregate 
of  120,841,060  volumes.  Additions  amounting 
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to  6,565,652  volumes  were  made  by  4,335  of  the 
libraries,  and  3,110  libraries  reported  13,756,- 
738  borrowers’  cards  in  force.  The  issues  of 
books  for  use  outside  of  the  library,  as  reported 
by  3,199  libraries,  aggregated  207,709,650  vol¬ 
umes.  The  number  of  libraries  reported  as 
entirely  free  to  the  public  was  2,788,  while 
1,167  were  free  for  reference.  Of  the  5,080 
public,  society  and  school  libraries,  2,754 
received  $28,010,202  from  direct  taxation  or 
public  appropriations.  The  aggregate  income 
of  3,773  libraries  was  $44,686,394.  The  amount 
expended  for  books  by  3,816  libraries  was 
$8,683,144  for  the  year;  3,375  libraries  paid 
$21,974,624  for  salaries,  the  aggregate  expendi¬ 
ture  of  4,087  libraries  being  $40,326,522.  The 
number  of  books  in  libraries  of  1,000  volumes 
or  more  per  100  people  in  the  United  States  in 
1903  was  68;  in  1908,  72;  and  in  1923,  115. 

This  report  is  usefully  supplemented  by  the 
Bureau’s  Educational  Directory:  1925,  pub¬ 
lished  last  November  as  Bulletin  (1925),  no.  1. 
Table  XXIV,  “Librarians  of  Public  and  Society 
Libraries”  lists  about  2,100  names,  mentioning 
the  location  of  the  library,  its  name,  and  num¬ 
ber  of  bound  volumes  as  well  as  the  name  of 
the  librarian. 

A  City  Library  Survey 

“LIBRARY  Survey  for  Greater  Wilming¬ 
ton,”  is  a  statistical  study  of  the  present 
use  of  the  Library  in  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
followed  by  recommendations  for  the  future. 
It  is  interesting  as  an  example  of  intelligent 
forecasting,  similar  to  methods  used  by  tele¬ 
phone  and  other  business  interests.  Maps  and 
charts  present  the  material  graphically. 

The  study  was  made  by  Frank  Morton  Jones, 
a  member  of  the  Wilmington  Library  Board, 
at  the  request  of  the  president  of  the  Board 
who  said,  “I  am  trying  to  map  out  the  future 
growth  of  the  Library;  I  am  thinking  of  Wilm¬ 
ington  forty  years  hence,  and  am  anxious  to 
lay  the  lines  now  for  acquiring  the  appropriate 
sites  for  branch  libraries  a  generation  or  more 
hence.” 

The  basic  data  are  the  registration  records 
tabulated  and  plotted  geographically.  Only 
adult  registered  borrowers  were  taken  into 
account.  The  first  seventy-five  names  in  each 
month  for  a  three-year  period  were  chosen. 
From  these  non-residents  were  omitted.  Non¬ 
residents  in  Wilmington  are  a  large  group, 
numbering  4,043,  or  slightly  over  fifteen  per 
cent  of  the  total  registration.  The  ratio  of  the 
names  tabulated  to  all  adult  card  holders  was 
about  as  one  is  to  five. 

The  first  conclusion  reported  is  that  the  per¬ 
centage  of  registration  remains  uniformly  high 
within  a  circle  of  approximately  one  mile 


radius.  In  an  area  almost  wholly  within  one- 
half  mile  of  the  main  library  the  ratio  of  bor¬ 
rowers  to  families  was  seventy-two  per  cent. 
In  an  adjacent  area  varying  from  one-half  ta 
one  mile  distant  the  ratio  was  again  seventy- 
two  per  cent,  but  in  tbe  next  area  with  distances 
from  one  to  one  and  one-half  miles  and  more 
there  was  a  decided  drop  to  34  per  cent.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  how  closely  these 
percentages  would  hold  for  juvenile  card 
holders. 

In  order  to  study  the  correlation  between 
registration  and  tbe  distribution  of  books  and 
to  discover  whether  or  not  the  more  distant 
borrower  makes  less  use  of  tbe  library,  a  test 
check,  was  made  for  a  week.  The  city  was,  for 
convenience  of  comparison,  broken  up  into 
seven  areas  and  tbe  circulation  and  registration 
determined  for  each. 

For  each  area  the  correspondence  between 
percentage  of  total  registration  and  percentage 
of  total  circulation  was  so  close  that  Mr.  Jones 
felt  justified  in  assuming  that  the  city  could  be 
mapped  in  terms  either  of  registration  or  of 
circulation  and  be  substantially  correct  for  the 
other. 

The  requirements  that  a  branch  library  may 
give  most  effective  service  are  stated  as  follows: 

1.  To  grow  indefinitely  and  to  serve  satisfac¬ 
torily  sections  somewhat  diverse,  the  branch 
should  not  be  identified  too  definitely  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  with  any  included  restricted 
area,  or  with  more  or  less  defined  cultural  or 
racial  groups.  2.  It  should  be  of  ready  access, 
and  if  possible  the  situation  and  exterior  should 
call  attention  to  its  presence  and  purpose.  3. 
It  should  have  a  supply  of  books  sufficiently 
large  and  varied  to  meet  the  requirements  of  its 
readers.  4.  It  should  be  adequately  staffed. 

From  a  study  of  reports  of  other  library 
systems,  the  author  concludes:  1.  That  many 
branches  have  been  planned  on  too  small  a 
scale,  and  that  15,000  to  25,000  books  and 
sometimes  even  more  are  the  accepted  require¬ 
ments  for  a  strong  branch  in  the  larger  cities. 

2.  That,  judged  by  conditions  in  fifty  cities, 
one  central  building  cares  for  a  population  up 
to  50,000,  and  that  above  this  number,  one 
branch  is,  on  an  average,  established  for  every 
additional  35,000. 

The  author  examines  in  detail  the  character 
of  the  territories  served  by  the  main  library 
and  the  various  branches,  and  in  the  light  of  all 
the  information  gathered  makes  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  locations  for  branches  to  serve  best  the 
city  not  only  as  it  is  now  but  also  as  it  seems 
destined  to  be.  As  to  the  validity  of  the  con¬ 
clusions  and  recommendations  as  they  apply  to 
Wilmington,  one  unacquainted  with  the  city 
cannot  say,  but  as  to  their  general  soundness 
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they  accord  with  the  experience  and  observation 
of  the  reviewer. 

The  closing  paragraph  is  significant.  “Fi¬ 
nally,  without  attempt  to  recapitulation,  it  may 
be  stated  that  this  report,  recognizing  that  in 
any  working  library  system  for  Wilmington  and 
vicinity  there  is  both  room  and  necessity  for  a 
wide  range  of  agencies — book-truck  service, 
loan  collections,  school  libraries,  stations  for 
racial  and  cultural  groups  and  for  isolated 
areas  not  otherwise  provided  for,  for  sub¬ 
branches,  and  for  branches  in  separate  build¬ 
ings — yet  it  has  endeavored  to  emphasize  the 
belief  that  the  large  branch  offers  the  best  op¬ 
portunity  for  satisfactory  service;  that  these  in 
location  and  available  space  should  permit  and 
justify  expansion  far  beyond  the  size  of  our 
existing  branches;  and  that  therefore  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  sites  for  permanent  branches  becomes  of 
primary  importance.” 

Carl  Vitz. 

To  Standardize  Periodicals 

ARIATIONS  and  shortcomings  in  the  form 
and  makeup  of  medical  periodicals  are 
graphically  presented  by  Charles  Frankenber- 
ger,  librarian  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
County  of  Kings,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  a  paper 
recently  reprinted  from  the  August  21st  issue 
of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Titles  changed  in  the  middle  of  a  vol¬ 
ume,  indiscriminate  use  of  series  numbering, 
several  sets  of  paging  in  the  same  volume,  text 
matter  among  advertising  pages,  and  subdivi¬ 
sion  of  the  title  of  an  individual  journal  are 
some  of  the  irritating  practices  which  make  con¬ 
sultation  difficult  for  the  librarian  and  worse 
for  the  untrained  reader. 

As  an  instance  of  a  title  changed. in  the  middle 
of  the  volume  the  writer  mentions  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Medical  Journal,  which  with  number 
7  of  volume  26  became  the  Atlantic  Medical 
Journal,  making  it  impossible  to  place  that 
years’s  issues,  bound  as  one  volume,  in  alpha¬ 
betical  order  on  the  shelves.  For  an  odd  use 
of  the  term  series,  there  is  the  Edinburgh  Medi¬ 
cal  Journal,  which  completed  its  first  series  in 
1896,  and  in  1897  began  with  volume  1  of  a 
“new  series,”  which  ran  thru  twenty-three  vol¬ 
umes.  In  1908  it  began  another  new  series, 
commencing  with  volume  1.  This  should  have 
been  indicated  as  a  third  series,  which  it  prop¬ 
erly  is.  If  a  request  is  made,  or  a  quotation 
given,  without  the  year,  of  new  series,  volume 
19,  it  is  not  known  whether  it  is  volume  19  of 
the  new  (or  second)  series  of  volume  19  or  the 
new  (or  third)  series  that  is  wanted.  In  the 
case  of  the  Irish  Journal  of  Medical  Science, 
each  year’s  issues  form  a  new  .  series 
numerically. 

Several  sets  of  paging  in  the  same  volume 


constitute  one  of  the  medical  bibliographer  s 
greatest  grievances.  In  the  twelve  numbers  of 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Medi¬ 
cine,  there  are  twenty-five  separate  sets  of  pag¬ 
ing.  In  the  British  Medical  Journal,  three  sep¬ 
arate  sets  of  paging  are  issued:  the  regular 
journal  matter,  “supplement”  devoted  to  asso¬ 
ciation  and  society  items,  and  Epitome  to 
Current  Medical  Literature.”  In  a  number  of 
French  periodicals  it  is  the  custom  to  issue, 
with  separate  paging,  “fiches  bibliographiques” 
and  “bulletin  bibliographique,”  containing  bib¬ 
liographic  references  to  medical  literature, 
which  should  be  bound  in  with  the  other  part 
of  the  journal.  A  very  bad  form  is  that  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  Wiener  Klinische  W ochenschrift 
of  folio  size  which  publishes  in  each  issue  a 
supplement  (Sonderbeilage)  in  octavo  size, 
which  should  be  incorporated  in  the  bound 
volume  as  it  is  listed  in  the  yearly  index.  In 
some  periodicals  as  in  the  Monthly  Labor  Re¬ 
view,  each  issue  is  paged  separately,  not  very 
conveniently  for  indexing  by  the  volume  or  for 
quoting  in  bibliographic  references. 

The  custom  of  continuing  text  matter  in  the 
advertising  pages  becomes  perilous  when  such 
matter  is  not  paged  to  follow  the  article  from 
which  it  is  continued.  The  regular  paging  of 
the  January  1926  issue  of  the  Modern  Hospital 
ends  with  page  102  and  the  February  issue 
begins  duly  with  page  103,  but  reading  matter 
in  the  January  issue  was  continued  on  fifteen 
of  the  separately  numbered  advertising,  pages. 

The  ideal  size  for  medical  periodicals  is  the 
octavo.  The  size  now  varies  from  the  Denver 
Medical  Bulletin,  a  trifle  larger  than  a  post¬ 
card,  to  Im  Voz  Medica  of  Madrid,  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  newspaper  size  (18  by  24  inches). 

Conference  Scholarships 

Thru  the  vision  and  kindness  of  Mrs.  Jessie 
Woodford  Lyman,  better  known  to  librarians 
as  Jessie  Woodford  and  long  chief  of  the  public 
documents  division  of  the  Chicago  Public 
Library;  one  selected  member  of  the  staff  of 
that  library  is  to  have  A.  L.  A.  Conference 
expenses  paid  each  year  to  the  extent  of  one 
hundred  dollars.  The  management  of  the  schol¬ 
arship  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Librarian  and  the 
Board. 

Calendar 

Feb.  10-11.  At  the  Skirvin  Hotel,  Oklahoma  City. 
Oklahoma  Library  Association’s  nineteenth  annual 
conference  coinciding  with  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Oklahoma  Teachers  Association. 

March  4-5.  At  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Conference  on  children’s  reading. 

Marcli  11-12.  At  Atlantic  City.  Joint  meeting  of  the 
New  Jersey  Library  Association,  Pennsylvania 
Library  Club,  and  American  Library  Institute. 

June  20-25.  At  Toronto.  Canada.  Forty-ninth  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Library  Association. 
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— For  the  Library  Buyer — 

The  publishers,  supply  dealers,  manufacturers  and  book  binders 
who  advertise  in  the  Library  Journal  are  accustomed  to  dealing 
with  libraries  and  are  therefore  familiar  with  library  requirements. 
(We  have  purposely  discouraged  the  placing  of  announcements  that 
have  no  relation  to  the  professional  work  of  the  librarian.) 

We  are  sure  that  librarians  will  secure  intelligent  service  and 
fair  dealing  from  these  firms.  It  is  our  endeavor  to  make  of  the 
advertising  section  of  the  Library  Journal  a  well-rounded  and  re¬ 
liable  directory  to  which  the  library  buyer  may  turn  with  complete 
confidence.  It  will  be  highly  appreciated  if  in  responding  to  adver¬ 
tising  announcements  you  will  kindly  mention  the  Library  Journal. 

The  Publishers. 


In  the  Library  World 


By  the  will  of  Caroline  M.  Hewins,  late  libra¬ 
rian  of  the  Hartford  Public  Library,  her 
large  collection  of  old  fashioned  children’s 
books  was  bequeathed  to  the  Connecticut  His¬ 
torical  Society.  A  complete  set  of  the  Library 
Journal  and  her  miscellaneous  library  amount¬ 
ing  to  about  sixteen  hundred  volumes  were  left 
to  the  Hartford  Public  Library,  as  well  as  her 
illustrated  children’s  books  published  since  1860 
— about  200  volumes. 

Robert  A.  Grilling,  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  who  died  in  October,  left  $15,000  to 
the  Hartford  Public  Library,  to  form  the  nucleus 
of  a  fund  for  a  new  building.  A  trust  fund  of 
$25,000  was  left  by  the  will  of  Edward  H.  Case, 
who  died  in  December  17. 

District  of  Columbia 

ECENT  amendments  to  the  thirty-year-old 
organic  library  law  of  the  Washington  (D. 
C.)  Public  Library  broaden  the  scope  of  the  li¬ 
brary  and  give  it  a  new  charter  of  liberty  and 
progress,  according  to  George  F.  Bowerman  in 
his  annual  report  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1926.  The  old  law  contained  no  mention  of 
branch  libraries.  The  first  and  most  important 
amendment  provides  that  “said  library  shall 
consist  of  a  central  library  and  such  number  of 
branch  libraries  so  located  and  so  supported  as 
to  furnish  books  and  other  printed  matter  and 
information  service  convenient  to  the  homes  and 
offices  of  all  residents  of  the  District.”  It  is 
hoped  that  the  enactment  of  the  law  will  be 
speedily  followed  by  the  appropriations  needed 
to  make  it  come  true  as  Carnegie  funds  are  no 
longer  available  for  library  buildings. 

Another  amendment  specifically  authorizes  the 
previous  practice  of  lending  books  without  fees 
to  residents  of  Maryland  and  Virginia — mostly 
government  employees — who  have  regular  busi¬ 
ness  or  employment  or  attend  school  in  the 
District.  The  amended  law  also  authorizes  the 
trustees  to  lend  books  to  other  residents  of  adja¬ 
cent  counties  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  for  an 
annual  fee  of  three  dollars. 

A  new  and  unsought  amendment  of  the 
law  provides  that  after  next  June  all  re¬ 
ceipts  from  fines  and  penalties  shall  be  paid 
into  the  United  States  Treasury  to  the  credit  of 
the  District.  These  receipts  exceeded  $15,000 
last  year.  “The  avowed  purpose  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  not,  however,  to  cripple  the  library, 
but  only  in  the  interest  of  good  budgetary  prac¬ 
tice.”  The  appropriation  for  1927  was  increased 


by  $34,200  over  that  for  1926  and  included  an 
item  of  $20,000  to  be  applied  to  much  needed 
renovation  of  the  central  library  and  Takoma 
Park  branch  buildings.  Circulation  of  books 
last  year  rose  to  1,298,405  volumes  and  118,426 
mounted  pictures. 

Ohio 

HE  City  Council  of  Youngstown  has  made 
an  appropriation  of  $25,000  to  initiate  a 
constructive  branch  library  program,  and  with 
resources  already  in  hand  it  is  probable  that 
three  building  projects  will  be  under  way  dur¬ 
ing  the  year. 

The  Ohio  State  Board  of  Library  Examiners 
met  at  Columbus,  January  8,  and  organized 
as  follows:  Chalmers  Hadley,  chairman,  libra¬ 
rian  of  Cincinnati  and  Hamilton  County  Library. 
Cincinnati;  Herbert  S.  Hirshberg,  secretary, 
state  librarian,  Columbus.  Other  members  are 
Linda  A.  Eastman,  librarian  of  the  Cleveland 
Public  Library,  Cleveland;  Mrs.  Kent  Hughes, 
Lima;  H.  H.  Murphy,  assistant  county  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools,  Barnesville. 

Under  the  law  creating  the  board  its  member¬ 
ship  consists  of  the  state  librarian  and  the 
librarians  of  the  the  two  public  libraries  of  lar¬ 
gest  ciiculation  in  the  state  and  two  persons 
representing  rural  library  interests  to  be  elected 
by  the  State  Library  Board.  Mrs  Hughes  and 
Mr.  Murphy  are  the  elective  members.  Members 
receive  no  compensation  but  are  allowed  ex¬ 
penses  to  attend  meetings. 

At  this  first  meeting  the  Board  agreed  upon 
minimum  standards  for  county  district  libra¬ 
rians  which  are  as  follows:  A  certificate  from 
a  one  year  library  school  accredited  by  the 
A.L.A.  Board  of  Education  for  Librarianship, 
a  degree  from  a  recognized  college  or  university 
and  five  years’  successful  library  experience.  Or, 
the  Board  may  in  its  discretion  recognize  equiv¬ 
alent  education  and  experience  and  hold  exam¬ 
inations  to  determine  the  fitness  of  applicants. 

These  are  the  first  standards  of  state  wide 
application  to  be  set  for  librarians  doing  public 
library  work  in  Ohio. 

The  Board  of  Library  Examiners  has  estab¬ 
lished  the  following  minimum  standards  for 
county  district  librarians  of  Ohio :  A  certificate 
from  a  one  year  library  school  accredited  by 
the  A.L.A.  Board  of  Education  for  Librarian- 
ship,  a  degree  from  a  recognized  college  or 
university  and  five  years’  successful  library  ex- 
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Monthly  Illustrated 

The  only  American  maga¬ 
zine  to  present  the  life 
and  thought  of  Denmark, 
Norway  and  Sweden. 
Through  fifteen  years  it 
has  followed  the  events  in 
science,  literature,  art, 
education,  business,  and 
political  life.  Nothing  of 
importance  happens  in 
Northern  Europe  that  is 
not  treated  in  the 
RE\  lEWh  Its  illustrations  are  the  best  work  of 
Northern  artists  and  photographers. 

$3-00  the  year 


A  SERVICE  TO  LIBRARIES 

THE  AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN  FOUN¬ 
DATION  maintains  a  Bureau  of  Information 
and  Reference  Library. 

STEREOPTICON  SLIDES  and  lecture  notes 
are  loaned  without  charge. 

The  Foundation  has  published  and  distributes 
free  A  List  of  Five  Hundred  Books  by  Scan- 
dinaz'ians  and  about  Scandinavia,  and  also  offers 
to  libraries  a  handbook  of  Northern  literature 
(in  the  original  languages). 

A  UNION  LIST  of  Scandinavian  books  and 
periodicals  has  been  assembled  at  the  Harvard 
Library  for  reference  use. 

THE  ONLY  comprehensive  English  survey  of 
the  current  literary  output  of  the  Scandinavian 
countries  appears  in  the  REVIEW,  which  also 
publishes  periodically  annotated  critical  lists  of 
current  books. 


NEW  BOOKS 

Hans  Christian 
Andersen 

By  Himself 
Illustrated  Bound  $2.50 

Norse 

Mythology 

Legends  of  Gods  and  Heroes 
Bound  $2.50 


Book  Catalog  on  Request 

THE  AMERICAN  SCANDINAVIAN 
FOUNDATION 

25  West  45lh  Street  New  York 


•THE. -AMERICAN- 

SCWDiNAMAN 

Remew 


It  appears  only  on  the  Merriam- 
Webster  Dictionaries.  It  identifies 
the  “  Supreme  Authority”.  Only  with 
this  trade-mark  do  you  GET  THE  BEST. 

Give  yourself  the  satisfaction  of  hav¬ 
ing  in  your  home  and  office  the  one  great 
authority  recognized  and  used  universally 
in  the  courts,  libraries,  and  schools  of 
America.  For  all  your  questions  about 
words,  people,  places,  rely  on 

WEBSTER’S  NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 

The  Merriam- Webster 

A  Whole  Library  in  dictionary  form 
with  a  wealth  of  ready  information  equiv¬ 
alent  in  type  matter  to  a  15-volume  en¬ 
cyclopedia.  In  its  2700  pages  it  contains 
45 1,000  entries, 407 ,000  vocabulary  terms 
— thousands  of  new  words  with  meaning, 
use,  spelling,  pronunciation,  etymology; 
12,000  biographical  entries;  32,000  geo¬ 
graphical  subject8;over  6000  illustrations. 
Constantly  improved  and  kept  up  to  date. 


G.  C.  Merriam  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Send  me  without  cost  or  obligation  sample  pages 
of  Webster’s  New  Interna¬ 
tional  Dictionary  on  Regu¬ 
lar  and  India  papers,  book¬ 
let,  “You  Are  the  Jury” 
and  set  of  pocket  maps. 

[Lib.  Jour,  2*27] 
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perience.  Or,  the  Board  of  Library  Examiners 
may  in  its  discretion  recognize  equivalent  edu¬ 
cation  and  experience  and  hold  examinations  to 
determine  the  fitness  of  applicants. 

The  Board  will  receive  applications  for  cer¬ 
tification  as  county  district  librarian  on  or  be¬ 
fore  March  first,  at  the  office  of  the  secretary. 
For  application  blanks  address  Herbert  S. 
Hirshberg,  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Library  Examiners,  State  Library,  Columbus, 
Ohio.  (Certification  of  applicants  is  being 
made  at  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
an  eligible  list  for  the  position  of  county  dis¬ 
trict  librarian,  Greene  County,  Ohio.  For  in¬ 
formation  address  Mrs.  S.  0.  Hale,  128  West 
Market  Street,  Xenia,  Ohio.) 

Michigan 

NLARGEMENT  of  the  main  building  and 
expansion  of  the  training  class  come  in  for 
consideration  in  the  sixty-first  annual  report 
of  the  Detroit  Library  Gommission  dated  No¬ 
vember  15,  1926.  The  present  main  library 
building,  opened  in  1921,  originally  designed  for 
a  city  which  might  grow  to  a  million  popula¬ 
tion,  is  now  serving  a  city  of  1,319,630.  Con¬ 
centration  of  homes  near  the  Art  Centre,  aug¬ 
mented  by  apartment  buildings,  already  taxes 
the  physical  capacity  of  the  library.  Space  is 
still  available  to  the  north  and  south  of  the 
present  building.  The  president  of  the  com¬ 
mission  urges  that  a  fund  be  created  by  this 
year’s  appropriations  and  added  to  each  sub¬ 
sequent  year,  until  there  is  enough  available 
to  add  one  wing  to  the  main  library  building 
and  to  build  a  regional  library  in  the  north¬ 
west  section,  perhaps  in  three  years’  time.  The 
first  regional  library  was  opened  during  the 
year  at  the  corner  of  Kercheval  and  Eastlawn 
avenues.  Total  circulation  thru  all  agencies  of 
the  library  was  4,105,101. 

Thirty-two  assistants,  more  than  double  the 
number  of  apprentices  available  for  substitute 
service,  were  lost  from  the  staff,  normally  num¬ 
bering  250,  by  resignation  or  other  causes.  The 
local  possibilities  for  recruiting  the  institutional 
forces,  says  Adam  Strohm,  librarian,  are  limited 
to  the  training  class  with  a  membership  of  fif¬ 
teen.  This  class  should  be  enlarged  not  only 
as  regards  students  but  as  to  the  staff  of  in¬ 
structors,  which  now  has  only  one  full-time 
member.  The  quota  of  trained  assistants  can¬ 
not  now  be  filled  from  within,  and  “the  field 
at  large  is  closely  watched  by  keen-eyed  scouts 
representing  hungry  institutions.  Our  corre¬ 
spondence  and  negotiations  often  prove  futile. 
The  rigidity  of  the  scale  of  our  salaries,  the 
budget  restrictions  and  other  ‘red  tape,’  neces¬ 
sarily  preclude  our  taking  quick  advantage  of 
a  candidate  or  carrying  on  negotiations  with 


any  assurance  that  our  commitment  will  stand 
in  court.  More  latitude  should  be  allowed 
from  the  point  of  view  of  finance  as  w’ell  as 
administration.” 

Iowa 

HE  first  building  of  the  Sioux  City  building 
program  voted  last  March  is  to  be  opened 
about  the  middle  of  February.  The  popula¬ 
tion  of  Sioux  City  is  but  75,000  and  its  author¬ 
ization  of  a  $100,000  branch  building  program 
is  an  endorsement  of  public  libraries  which  we 
regret  not  having  included  in  the  brief  summary 
of  important  happenings  of  1926  in  Iowa.  Par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  building  will  be  given  in  a  later 
number  of  the  JOURNAL. 

Missouri 

HE  University  of  Missouri  Library  has 
received  as  a  gift  the  3000-volume  private 
library  of  Doctor  William  Benjamin  Smith,  pro¬ 
fessor  emeritus  of  philosophy  of  Tulane  Univer¬ 
sity.  Doctor  Smith  was  professor  of  physics. 
University  of  Missouri,  1885-1888  and  professor 
of  mathematics,  1888-1893.  He  was  then  called 
to  the  chair  of  mathematics  at  Tulane  University. 
In  1906,  he  became  professor  of  philosophy.  In 
1915,  when  he  became  professor  emeritus,  free 
to  pursue  his  researches  in  religious  and  theo¬ 
logical  subjects  in  which  he  always  had  a  keen 
interest. 

There  are  three  hundred  and  twentv-five  vol¬ 
umes  in  the  field  of  mathematics  and  physics, 
three  hundred  in  philosophy,  nine  hundred  in 
religion  and  theology.  The  religious  books 
include  translations  of  the  Bible,  the  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  several  celebrated  codices  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  such  as:  the  Sinaitic  Codex 
discovered  and  edited  by  Tischendorff,  Codex 
Ephraemi  Syri  Rescriptus,  Codex  Claromon- 
tanus,  Bezae  Codex  Cantabrigienses,  Codex 
Amiatinus. 

ONVINCED  that  both  the  needs  of  the 
library  situation  in  the  state  and  a  reason¬ 
able  desire  to  have  Missouri  keep  abreast  of  her 
sister  states  in  the  wide  field  of  educational 
endeavor  justify  it  in  asking  the  support  of  all 
progressively  minded  citizens  for  a  moderate 
and  well-considered  program  of  expansion  in  the 
activities  of  the  state  library  commission,  the 
Missouri  Library  Association  asks  the  legis¬ 
lature  for  an  appropriation  of  $40,000  for  the 
years  1927  and  1928,  and  figures  and  sugges¬ 
tions  to  help  local  libraries  in  doing  their  part 
in  the  campaign  have  been  distributed  to  libra¬ 
rians  thruout  the  state.  Appropriations  in  the 
past  have  been  insufficient  to  permit  the  efficient 
performance  of  more  than  one-fourth  or  one- 
fifth  of  the  normal  and  reasonable  volume  of 
service  which  the  commission  feels  it  should  be 
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WM.  H.  RADEMAEKERS  &  SONS  CO. 
LIBRARY  BINDERS  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

For  over  30  years  we  have  made  Library  Binding  a  specialty 
and  all  our  Binding  is  done  under  our  own  supervision.  .  .  .  We  im¬ 
port  direct  from  England  the  Pigskin  for  the  one-half  leather  bind¬ 
ings. 

Wm*  H.  Rademaekers  Sr/s  Book 

Mr.  Rademaekers  tells  his  secrets  of  46  years'  experience  in  his  book  to 
be  published  early  in  1927,  entitled  "Library  Bookbinding,  the  Care  of 
Books,  Old  Documents,  Etc.”,  with  118  Illustrations.  The  price  is  $10.00. 

Order  through  the  Baker  ^  Taylor  Co.,  55  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  Trade  Selling  Agents. 


GAYLORD  BROS.  established  i896 


A.Panacea  for  Library  Troubles 

A  Librarian  assuming  new  duties  writes  enthusiastic¬ 
ally:  “The  catalog  has  arrived,  and  its  contents  proves 
that  your  firm  is  going  to  be  the  panacea  for  most  of 
my  troubles.” 

The  catalog  of  Gaylord  Bros,  is  more  than  a  catalog. 
Some  library  schools  even  use  it  as  a  text  book  of 
library  practice.  And  back  of  the  catalog  (sent  free 
for  the  asking)  is  Gaylord  Bros.'  service,  well  known 
for  promptness  and  dependability. 


SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.  and  STOCKTON,  CAL. 
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rendering  to  the  rural  districts  of  Missouri.  At 
its  highest  peak  in  1921-22  the  appropriation 
granted  for  the  biennial  period  was  $20,700,  or 
only  $13,350  a  year,  including  the  salaries  of 
live  people,  the  purchase  of  necessary  new  hooks 
and  the  rebinding  of  old  ones,  and  the  accom¬ 
panying  contingent  expenses,  to  provide  library 
service  for  nearly  two  million  people  dwelling 
in  all  parts  of  the  state.  In  1925  the  appropri¬ 
ation  was  cut  to  $22,000,  or  $11,000  a  year. 
During  the  same  period  the  city  of  Springlield, 
Mo.,  spent  approximately  $18,500  a  year  in 
library  service  for  its  39,631  people,  Joplin 
$16,000  for  29,902  people,  and  Sedalia  approxi¬ 
mately  $12,000  a  year  for  21,144  people. 
Assuming  for  Missouri  the  same  proportion 
between  population  and  appropriation  which 
obtains  in  Nebraska  would  give  the  state  $76,932 
for  one  biennial  period,  the  North  Dakota  pro¬ 
portion  would  give  it  $109,611,  Wisconsin 
$136,162,  North  Carolina  $66,379,  and  Illinois 
$29,956.  What  the  library  commission  has  been 
able  to  accomplish  in  the  last  year  with  the 
means  at  hand  was  outlined  in  the  Library 
Journal  for  January  1  (p.  44). 

New  Mexico 

OMPARED  w4th  the  three  libraries  of  vary¬ 
ing  size  in  New  England  discussed  in  the 
American  Mercury  of  last  September  (see  Li¬ 
brary  Journal,  Oct.  1,  1926)  the  Santa  Fe  Pub¬ 
lic  Library  stands  far  in  the  lead  with  its  repre¬ 
sentation  of  modern  writers,  says  Louise  Lowber 
Cassidy  in  the  first  issue  of  the  New  Mexico 
Military  Institute  library  bulletin.  The  Library. 
Tbe  Institute  is  located  at  Roswell,  and  tbe  bul¬ 
letin  is  edited  by  tbe  Institute  librarian,  Paul 
Morgan.  Tbe  Santa  Fe  library  of  9,500  volumes 
is  a  reflection  of  tbe  tastes  of  the  small  but  so¬ 
phisticated  reading  population  of  tbe  town,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Miss  Edwin  Sue  Goree,  librarian,  in 
an  interview  with  Miss  Cassidy.  Santa  Feans 
have  a  large  appetite  for  poetry,  perhaps  be¬ 
cause  so  any  of  them  are  writing  it  tbemselves. 
Tbe  reference  collection  is  most  complete  on  the 
side  of  the  history,  ethnology  and  art  of  the 
Southwest.  A  new  department  of  Spanish  liter¬ 
ature,  history  and  other  subjects  is  being  devel¬ 
oped  and  a  special  effort  is  being  made  to 
encourage  Spanish  patronage,  nearly  a  thousand 
of  the  2,300  borrowers  being  of  Spanish 
descent. 

France 

LAST-MINUTE  gifts  to  the  American  Library 
^  in  Paris  in  the  closing  days  of  its  two-weeks’ 
campaign  in  December  to  bring  its  annual  in¬ 
come  to  the  total  necessary  to  secure  an  extra  six 
thousand  dollars  from  the  Laura  Spelman  Rocke¬ 
feller  Memorial  were  the  cause  of  an  over¬ 


subscription  of  over  $1,800.  1  he  rrustees  ot 

the  Memorial  earlv  in  March  1925  granted  the 
library  a  sum  of  $4,000  a  year  for  a  period  of 
three  years,  and  further  agreed  to  contribute 
one  dollar  for  each  two  dollars  received  from 
sources  other  than  the  Memorial,  over  and  abo\e 
a  maintenance  budget  of  $4,000  per  annum, 
payments  on  this  basis  not  to  exceed  $6,000  pei 
year,  for  three  years.  An  income  of  $36,000 
was  therefore  necessary,  of  which  the  library 
could  safely  estimate  only  $30,589.  An  appeal 
thru  the  Paris  editions  of  the  ISetv  1  ork  Herald 
and  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  elsewhere  linallv 
assured  the  full  amount. 

The  present  quarters  of  the  library  were  taxed 
to  the  utmost  by  the  increase  in  use  of  the  past 
year,  when  the  circulation  of  books  rose  to 
12,000  a  month  from  a  collection  of  35.000  vol¬ 
umes.  At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  held  last  November  the  question  of  a 
new  library  building  representative  of  the  best 
in  American  architecture  and  library  practice 
was  thoroly  discussed.  An  admirable  site  on  the 
rue  du  Four,  just  off  the  Boulevard  Saint  Ger¬ 
main,  could  probably  be  easily  secured.  This 
is  the  site  given  some  years  ago  to  the  American 
University  Union  by  the  City  of  Paris,  and 
turned  back  to  tbe  city  when  the  Union  found 
it  impossible  to  secure  funds  for  the  erection  of 
a  building.  Efforts  are  now  being  made  to  enlist 
the  interest  of  the  usual  American  giving  agen¬ 
cies  in  this  new  building  for  the  American 
Library.  Other  important  developments  of  the 
year  beside  the  increase  in  circulation  are  the 
establishment  of  a  student’s  library  of  American 
law,  sponsored  by  the  leading  American  lawvers 
practicing  in  Paris;  the  setting-up  of  a  Union 
catalog  of  American  hooks  and  periodicals  in 
the  other  libraries  of  Paris;  the  growth  of  the 
extension  service,  which  during  the  month  of 
July,  for  example,  sent  405  hooks  out  of  town; 
the  regular  monthly  publication  of  accession 
lists;  and  the  maintenance  of  a  displav  of 
American  books  in  which  fifty-six  American 
publishers  are  co-operating. 

The  Paris  Library  School,  whose  enrollment 
in  previous  years  had  been  limited  to  twenty, 
lias  increased  the  number  of  its  students  to  tliirtv. 
The  division  of  this  year’s  class  by  nationalities 
shows  twelve  French,  seven  Norwegians,  two 
Americans,  two  Germans,  two  Polish,  two  Rus- 
sions,  one  Belgian,  one  Czech,  one  Dane.  Twenty- 
one  of  the  thirty  students  had  done  librarv  work 
before  entering  the  school. 

Thru  the  courtesy  of  European  delegates, 
returning  from  the  A.  L.  A.,  was  given  an  inter¬ 
esting  series  of  lectures  on  the  organization  of 
libraries  in  various  countries.  So  far  Switzer¬ 
land,  Germany,  Holland,  Russia  and  Cambodia 
have  been  treated. 
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IT  IS  SUMMER  THERE  TODAY 

Your  readers  will  enjoy  reading  about  the  warm,  mellow  sunshine 
land  of  Olive  Schreiner,  Cecil  John  Rhodes,  Stephanus  J.  P.  Kruger, 
and  Louis  Botha. 

•f  world-famed  Cape  Peninsula  with  its  fine  motor  roads,  beau- 

mul  flowers  and  glorious  mountain  scenery ;  cross  the  Outeniqua  ranges  to 
Os^ich  Feather  land  and  see  the  wonders  of  the  Cango  Caves.  The  romance 
of  diamonds  and  gold  still  lives  in  South  Africa;  among  many  other  travel 
charms,  keep  picture  records  of  quaint  kaffir  kraals  with  thrilling  war  dances 
on  the  Rand.  Include  beautiful  Natal  in  your  travels. 

The  Majestic  grandeur  of  the  Drakensberg  Mountains  and  the  delight 
of  motonng  amidst  Big  Game  in  the  Kruger  National  Park  of  5,000,000 
acres  bring  joy,  interest  and  ne’er-to-be-forgotten  memories. 

XCELLENT  Golf,  Tennis,  Surf  Bathing,  Trout  and  deep-sea 
fishing,  etc.  Travel  in  comfort  by  rail  between  up-to-date  cities. 

Your  own  language  will  carry  you  through  the  country — no  need 
for  interpreters 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  TRAVEL  BOOKLET  “PORT  ELIZABETH  ’  or 

Send  12  cents_(to  cover  postage)  for  “Map  of  Africa”  and  fine,  well  illustrated  book, 

“The  Cape  of  Good  Hope” 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  GOVERNMENT  BUREAU 

Bowling  Green  Offices,  Broadway,  New  York 


^droiitftale  io 

INTERLAKEN  ART  BUCKRAM 

A  Cloth  Made  Especially  for  LIBRARY  and  LAW  BOOK  Binding 
Art  Buckram  is  a  Very  Heavy  and  Strong  Cloth,  Insuring  Durability 


17  Colors  are  kept  in  stock  and  may  be  obtained  from  any  of  the  following  Interlaken  Agents : 


New  York:  John  Campbell  &  Co.,  28  Spruce  St.; 
Louis  Dejonge  &  Co.,  71  Duane  St.;  Gane  Bros  &  Co. 
of  New  York,  106  Lafayette  St. ;  Thomas  Garnar  &  Co., 
Inc.,  181  William  St.;  The  H.  Griffin  &  Sons  Co.,  77 
Duane  St.;  Fred  M.  Stewart  Co.,  298  Broadway;  U.  T. 
Hayes  &  Co.,  74  Gold  St. 


FhUadelphia:  I.,ouls  Dejonge  &  Co.,  116  North  7th 
St.;  Schulte  Bros.  Co.,  51  North  7th  St.;  J.  L.  Shoe¬ 
maker  &  Co.,  15  South  6th  St. 


Boston.  Marshall,  Son  &  Co.,  Corp.,  226  Purchase 
St  •  Charles  T.  Wheelock  &  Co.,  226  Congress  St.; 
White,  Son  Co.,  Inc..  530  Atlantic  Ave. ;  The  H.  Griffin 
&  Sons  Co.,  99  South  St. 


Clilcago!  Louis  Dejonge  &  Co.,  600-604  West  Van 
Buren  St.;  Gane  Bros.  &  Lane,  815-823  South  Wabash 
Ave. ;  The  H.  Griffin  &  Sons  Co.,  701  South  Dearborn 
St. ;  Fred  M.  Stewart  Oo..  538  South  Clark  St. ;  Slade, 
Hipp  &  Meloy,  Inc.,  119  West  Lake  St. ;  Thomas  Gar¬ 
nar  &  Co.,  Inc.,  121  West  Harrison  St. 

Cincinnati:  Queen  City  Paper  Co.,  515  Eggleston 
Ave.;  J.  L.  Shoemaker  &  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  No.  221. 

St.  Louis.  Gane  Brothers  &  Lane,  200  North  3rd 
St. 

San  Francisco:  Louis  Dejonge  &  Co..  500  Howard 
SL,  c/o  American  Type  Founders  Co. :  U.  T.  Hayes 
&  Co.,  51  Clementina  St.,  c/o  H.  W.  Brlntnall. 
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Current  Literature  and  Bibliography 


The  United  Stales  Daily  now  prints  a  daily 
list  and  description  of  U.  S.  Government  publi¬ 
cations  available  to  libraries. 

Henry  E.  Bliss  has  almost  completed  final  re¬ 
vision  of  his  manuscript  on  The  Organization  of 
Knowledge  and  the  Classification  of  Books,  and 
he  expects  to  be  able  to  announce  publication 
plans  within  a  few  months. 

Recent  publications  which  will  be  reviewed 
soon  in  the  Library  Journal  are:  Official  Pub¬ 
lications  of  European  Governments,  published 
by  the  Reference  Service  on  International  Affairs 
of  the  American  Library  in  Paris;  Cannons’ 
Bibliography  of  Library  Economy  (A.L.A. )  ; 
W.  C.  Berwick  Sayers’  Manual  of  Library  Classi¬ 
fication  (to  be  reviewed  by  William  S.  Merrill 
of  the  Newberry  Library),  and  Max  Meisel’s 
Bibliography  of  American  Natural  History  (by 
Claribel  R.  Barnett,  Librarian  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  Library). 

Anne  Carroll  Moore’s  Crossroads  to  Child¬ 
hood;  Books  for  Middle-Aged  Children  (Doran, 
292  p.,  $2),  true  to  its  subtitle,  bas  a  thirty- 
four-page  annotated  list  of  books  for  readers  of 
that  hobbledehoy  age.  It  is  not  intended  as  a 
bibliography  of  best  books,  but  to  fill  the  need 
for  a  list  of  plenty  of  good  books  of  many  kinds. 
‘Tn  the  Teens”  is  another  list  of  more  than  one 
hundred  novels  and  plays  and  books  of  poetry 
and  biography.  These  lists  give  additional  value 
to  a  book  containing  a  dozen  essays  of  Miss 
Moore’s  customary  quality  and  equipped  with 
an  index  of  the  sort  that  librarians  dream  about. 

The  A.L.A.  curriculum  study  practice  sheets 
for  teaching  routine  practice  in  circulation  work 
are  now  ready  and  are  obtainable  from  the  head¬ 
quarters  office  for  85  cents  a  set,  or  75  cents  in 
lots  of  ten  or  more. 

The  practice  sheets  have  been  prepared  to  en¬ 
able  students  of  library  routine  to  learn  how  to 
perform  routine  cataloging  and  circulation 
duties  by  self  instruction  and  to  enable  teachers 
to  eliminate  formal  instruction  on  such  duties 
in  class  periods.  In  addition  to  giving  all  the 
information  necessary  to  do  the  work  presented 
each  sheet  gives  as  a  practice  assignment  prob¬ 
lems  calculated  to  test  the  knowledge  gained 
and  to  develop  skill. 

A  Mid-Century  Child  and  her  Books,  by  the 
late  Caroline  M.  Hewins,  tho  divided  into  two 
parts,  “The  Child  Herself”  and  “Her  Books,” 
soon  makes  it  evident  that  a  child  who  was 


offered  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  as  consolation  for 
a  bumped  head  and  The  Alhambra  to  entice  her 
away  from  an  open  doorway  during  a  thunder¬ 
storm  never  found  her  daily  life  very  often 
dissociated  from  books.  Miss  Hewins  found, 
indeed,  that  “the  influence  of  books  that  1  read 
over  and  over  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen 
has  been  so  been  so  great  upon  my  later  life,  its 
tastes  and  pursuits,  that  in  the  last  twenty  years 
I  have  collected  copies  of  as  many  of  them  as 
possible  for  a  standard  of  comparison  with 
what  children  read  now.”  From  these,  no  doubt 
were  taken  the  three  dozen  illustrations,  includ¬ 
ing  four  from  “Peter  Piper’s  Practical  Princi¬ 
ples.”  No  one  who  ever  heard  Miss  Hewins 
recite  the  Peter  Piper  Alphabet  would  concede 
the  book  to  be  complete  without  them.  (Mac¬ 
millan,  $2,  136  p.  illus. ) 

Ten  outstanding  articles  in  the  January  maga¬ 
zines  as  selected  by  the  Library  Advisory  Council 
(Arthur  E.  Bostwick,  Dorsey  W.  Hyde  and 
Edward  F.  Stevens)  of  the  Franklin  Square 
Subscription  Agency  are: 

“Wanted:  A  Substitute  for  Righteousness,” 
by  Avis  D.  Carlson,  Harpers;  “The  Plague  of 
Laws,”  by  William  P.  Helm,  Jr.,  American 
Mercury;  “32,000  R.  P.  M.,”  by-  Robert  M. 
Bruere,  Survey  Graphic;  “Water  Power  and  Its 
Social  Uses,”  by  Alfred  E.  Smith,  Survey 
Graphic;  “The  Problem  of  Heart  Disease,”  by 
Louis  1.  Dublin,  Harpers;  “Gnats  and  Camels,” 
by  Ernest  Elmo  Calkins,  Atlantic  Monthly;  “A 
Century  of  Shotgunnery,”  by  Charles  W.  Sawyer, 
Field  and  Stream;  “The  Duty  of  Doubt,”  by 
J.  B.  S.  Haldane,  Century;  “The  Grouping  of 
Nations,”  by  Archibald  Cary  Coolidge,  Foreign 
Affairs;  “The  High  Cost  of  Weather,”  by 
Ellsworth  Huntington,  Review  of  Reviews. 

Bibliography  of  Library  Economy,  the  first 
publication  of  the  year  in  the  field  of  librarian- 
ship,  will  be  welcomed  by  an  eager  public. 

This  is  a  classified  index  to  the  professional 
periodical  literature  in  English  relating  to 
library  economy,  printing,  methods  of  publish¬ 
ing,  copyright,  bibliography,  etc.,  from  1876  to 
1920,  compiled  by  Harry  George  Turner  Can¬ 
nons,  borough  librarian,  Finsbury,  London,  who 
performed  a  similar  service  for  the  professional 
literature  to  1909  by  the  publication  of  the  first 
edition  of  his  Bibliography. 

In  the  present  work  sixty-five  professional 
periodicals  are  indexed  (as  compared  with 
forty-eight  in  1909)  to  find  the  32,500  references 
which  are  arranged  under  twenty-five  main  sec- 
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PITMAN  -  PUBLICATIONS 

Training  in  Commercial  Art — Just  out.  175  pages.  156 
illustrations.  $5.00.  A  complete  course  in  Copy  Writing 
Poster  Designing,  etc.  By  Verney  L.  Danvers. 

The  principles  and  technique  of  this  subject  are  dealt 
with  in  a  very  practical  manner,  the  problems  which 
beset  the  novice  in  this  branch  of  Advertising  work, 
and  IS  also  intended  to  guard  him  against  the  possibility 
of  producing  unmarketable  work,  and  to  eliminate  all 
unnecessary  labor.  It  is  profusely  illustrated  with 
reduced  facsimiles  of  actual  designs. 

220  pages,  illustrated,  cloth,  $3.00. 
By  Miss  Florence  Anslow.  This  book  covers  prac¬ 
tically  the  whole  field  of  millinery.  It  deals  exhaus¬ 
tively  with  every  phase  and  form  of  the  subject,  and 
is  illustrated  by  an  unusually  large  number  of  very 
clear  diagrams.  Adopted  by  the  N.  Y.  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation. 

"With  the  thoroughness  of  this  series,  ‘Practical  Mil¬ 
linery  offers  a  history  of  the  headdress,  with  illustra¬ 
tions  which  will  serve  as  a  guide  for  costuming  in 
dramatic  clubs,  tableaux,  art  schools,  pageants  or  any¬ 
thing  demanding  costuming  details.  The  drawings 
illustrating  the  historical  headdress  are  large,  clear 
and  handsome." — School  (New  York). 

Painting  in  Pastel,  The  Art  of.  189  pages  and  40  full- 
page  colored  plates  and  15  other  illustrations,  cloth, 
>4-75*  By  J.  Littlejohns,  R.B.A. ;  and  L.  Richmond, 
R.B.A.  Authors  of  "Technique  of  Water  Color  Painting." 
Hand-Loom  Weaving.  368  pages.  125  drawings  by  the 
Author  and  Noel  Rooke.  Colored  and  collotype  repro¬ 
ductions,  $3*00.  By  Luther  Hooper.  Adopted  by  the 
New  \  ork  and  Detroit  (Mich.)  Boards  of  Education. 
Every  phase  and  proce';s  in  weaving  is  described  with 
so  clear  and  careful  an  exactitude,  that,  helped  as  the 
text  is  by  the  author’s  sketches  and  diagrams,  the  reader 
should  have  no  difficulty  in  conquering  with  its  aid  the 
rudiments  of  the  craft. 

Liberal  Library  Discount 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS 

2  West  Forty-fifth  Street  New  York  City 


JUST  PUBLISHED! 

The  DICTIONARY  of 
CANADIAN 
BIOGRAPHY 

The  only  satisfactory  reference  work  on 
the  lives  of  those  men  of  distinction  who 
have  had  a  part  in  the  making  of  Canada. 

A  scholarly  book,  modeled  on  the  great 
English  Dictionary  of  National  Biog¬ 
raphy.  Every  first  class  library  should 
have  a  copy  on  its  reference  shelves. 

Price  $15.00 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

60  Fifth  Ave.  New  York 


BUCKRAM  BOUND  BOOKS  WEAR 

Buckram  bound  books  will  outwear  their  usefulness  in  one  binding.  Buckram 
bound  books  save  all  the  annoying  labor  and  expense  involved  in  the  constant 
repair  demanded  by  books  not  so  bound. 

A  Trial  Order  Will  Convince  You 

THE  H.  R.  HUNTTING  COMPANY.  Booksellers  and  Bookbinders 

Myrick  Building  Springfield,  Mass. 

If  Books  Could  Be  Better  I  Any  Book  of  Any  Publisher 

Bound  We  Would  Do  It  \  In  Any  Binding 


Chivers  Bindings 

LIBRARIANS  who  have  been  placing  orders  with  Chivers  since  1905 
agree  that  a  well  bound  book  at  a  reasonable  price  is  cheaper  for  Pub¬ 
lic  Library  use  than  a  badly  bound  book  at  a  lower  price. 

Among  the  salient  features  of  CHIVERS  BINDINGS  are; 

SUPERIOR  QUALITY  FINE  WORKMANSHIP  ATTRACTIVENESS 
EXCELLENT  MATERIALS  H 

MODERATE  p R I c E*!?  CHIVERS  BOOKBINDING  CO. 

LIBRARY  BOOKBINDERS  AND  BOOKSELLERS 
_ _ _  126  Nassau  Street  Brooklyn,  New  York 
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The  Library  Journal 


tions  and  nearly  three  thousand  suh-sections. 
As  announced  above,  a  review  will  appear  later 
in  the  Library  Journal. 

In  the  Library  Periodicals 

Adult  Education.  See  Education,  Adult. 

American  Library  Association.  Fiftieth  Anniver¬ 
sary  Conference 

Ferguson,  M.  J.  The  first  fifty  years.  Librarian 
and  Book  W orld.  January  1927.  p.  183-186.  (v.  16, 
no.  5). 

Book  Rarities 

Stevens,  E.  F.  Book  hunting  and  finding.  El 
Paso:  Texas  Library  Association.  News  Notes. 
January''  1927.  (v.  3,  no.  1). 

Books  and  Reading 

Hubbard,  Addison.  The  South’s  reading  public. 
Greensboro:  North  Carolina  College  for  Women. 
Library  Notes.  Jan.  1927.  p.  71-74.  (v.  5,  no.  5). 
Reprinted  from  the  Publishers’’  Weekly. 

Borrowers,  Non-Resident 

Any  citizen  of  the  state  may  use  the  University 
of  California  Library  for  annual  fee  of  $6.  In: 
Preprint  from  the  annual  report  of  the  president, 
1925-1926.  Berkeley. 

Branches  and  Stations 

Wheeler,  J.  L.  Factors  of  economy  in  branch 
library  building  and  maintenance.  Libraries.  Janu¬ 
ary  1927.  p.  1-7  (v.  32,  no.  1).  Summarized  in 
Library  Journal,  Jan.  15,  1927.  p.  94-95.  (v.  52, 
no.  2). 

Chicago,  University  of.  Libraries 

University  of  Chicago.  Handbook  of  the  libra¬ 
ries  of  the  University;  4th  ed.  University  of 
Chicago  Press.  70p.  pap. 

Children,  Library  Work  With.  See  Library  Work 
With  Children. 

College  Libraries 

united  states 

Reece,  E.  J.,  ed.  College  library  news,  1924-1926. 
Library  Journal.  Jan.  1,  1927.  p.  15-19.  (v.  52, 

no.  1). 

See  also  Chicago,  University  of.  Libraries. 
Discarding  Books 

Needed — a  bon-fire!  By  a  Gray-Haired  Librarian. 
Baltimore.  Modern  W orld.  January  1927.  p.  100. 
(v.  1,  no.  4). 

Education,  Adult 

Wheeler,  J.  L.  The  library’s  part  in  adult  educa¬ 
tion.  Baltimore.  Modern  World.  January  1927. 
p.  99.  (v.  1,  no.  4). 

Florida.  See  Libraries,  subhead  Florida. 
Haverhill  (Mass.)  Public  Library 

The  Haverhill  Public  Library;  high  lights  in  its 
history  and  growth.  Bulletin.  January  1927.  p. 
1-2.  (v.  9,  no.  1). 

History,  Local.  See  Printing,  Local. 

Libraries 

FLORIDA 

Florida’s  outlook.  Orlando.  Florida  Library  Bul¬ 
letin.  Jan.  1,  1927.  p.  2-4.  (v.  1,  no.  1). 

MICHIGAN 

History  of  Michigan  libraries.  Summary  of  G. 
M.  Walton’s  Libraries  in  Michigan.  Library 
Journal.  Jan.  1,  1927.  p.  30. 

Library  Co-operation 

Vitz,  Carl.  A  profitable  affiliation;  the  Toledo 
Public  Library’s  new  type  of  contract  with  the 
Svlvania  .S^'hool  District  Library.  Library  Journal. 
Jan.  1,  1927.  p.  28-30. 


Library  Organizers 

The  field  secretary  makes  her  rounds.  Boston. 
Massachusetts  Library  Club  Bulletin.  January  1927. 
p.  3-4. 

Library  Work  With  Children 

Moore,  A.  C.  Crossroads  to  Childhood;  Books 
for  Middle-Aged  Children.  Doran.  292p.  $2. 

Mulder,  Arnold.  Books  for  boys.  Libraries.  Jan¬ 
uary  1927.  p.  45-48.  (v.  32,  no.  1). 

Michigan.  See  Libraries,  subhead  Michigan. 

Open  Access 

Stack  opened  to  all  graduate  students  in  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California  Library.  In:  Preprint  from  annual 
report  of  the  president,  1925-1926.  Berkeley. 
Platoon  School  Libraries.  See  School  Libraries. 
Posters,  Library 

Concerning  library  posters.  Libraries.  January 
1927.  p.  24-25.  (v.  32,  no.  1).  Summarized  in 

Library  Journal,  Jan.  15,  1927.  p.  93.  (v.  52,  no. 

2). 

Public  Libraries.  See  Libraries. 

Publicity 

Clark,  M.  E.  Publicity  on  a  shoestring.  Library 
Journal.  Jan.  1,  1927.  p.  25-26.  (v.  52,  no.  1). 

See  also  Posters,  Library. 

Reference  Books 

Mudge,  1.  G.,  and  D.  M.  Reed.  Some  reference 
books  of  1926.  Library  Journal.  Jan.  15,  1927. 
p.  69-83.  (v.  52,  no.  2). 

Religious  Libraries 

A  young  minister’s  library;  a  symposium.  Chi¬ 
cago:  McCormick  Seminary.  Alumni  Book  List. 
January  1927.  p.  139-140.  (v.  3,  no.  4). 

Reserved  Books 

Chicago  (111.)  P*ublic  Library  discontinues  reser¬ 
vation  of  seven-day  fiction;  suggests  abolishing  re¬ 
serves  on  non-fiction  for  one  month  alter  it  is  listea 
in  the  Book  Bulletin.  Staff  News.  January  1927. 
p.  35.  (v.  5,  no.  5). 

Scholarships,  Library 

Mrs.  Jessie  Woodford  Lyman  creates  A.  L.  A. 
Scholarship  to  cover  attendance  of  one  delegate  from 
the  Chicago  Public  Library  at  the  annual  meetings. 
Staff  News.  January  1927.  (v.  5,  no.  5). 

Scholarships  and  fellowships  open  to  librarians. 
Library  Journal.  Jan.  1,  1927.  p.  27-28. 

School  Libraries 

Lovis,  Marion.  The  platoon  school  library. 
Library  Journal.  Jan.  1,  1927.  p.  11-14.  (v.  52, 

no.  1). 

Southern  States.  See  Books  and  Reading. 
Statistics,  Library 

Martin,  H.  H.,.  S.  D.  Davis,  and  Nina  AI.  Keppel, 
comps.  Statistics  of  city  libraries.  1926.  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Weekly.  Jan.  22,  1927.  p.  287-293. 

National  Education  Association.  Research  Division. 
Growth  of  public  library  service.  Journal.  Jan.  1927. 
p.  30.  (v.  16,  no.  1). 

Training  for  Librarianship 

Charters,  W.  W.  Job  analysis  in  education  for 
librarianship.  Libraries.  January  1927.  p.  7-10. 
(v.  32,  no.  1).  Summarized  in  Library  Journal. 
Jan.  1,  1927.  p.  19-20.  (v.  52,  no.  1). 

Shaw,  C.  B,  Advanced  training  for  college  and 
university  librarianship.  Library  Journal.  Jan. 
1.  1927.  p.  21-24.  (v.  52,  no.  1). 

Donnelly,  J.  R.  Graduate  courses  in  college  libra¬ 
rianship;  a  discussion  of  Mr.  Shaw’s  paper. 
Library  Journal.  Jan.  15,  1927.  p.  84-86.  (v. 

52,  no.  2) . 

University  Libraries.  See  College  Libraries,  sub¬ 
head  United  States. 
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NOW  READY 

A  key  to  the  authorship  of  all 
unsigned  books  and  pamphlets. 
Invaluable  in  classifying  and  in 
evaluating  material  of  known 
authorship. 

ANONYMA  and 
PSEUDONYMA 

f 

by  Charles  A.  H.  Winthrop 
Stonehill 

Authors  of  Bibliographies  of 
Modern  Authors 

and  Andrew  Block 


The  new  work  furnishes  the  key  to 
100,000  books,  thru  the  systematic  cata¬ 
loging  of  pesudonyms.  It  includes  all 
types  of  books.  In  its  preparation  the  au¬ 
thors  have  consulted  every  known  book 
on  anonymous  and  pseudonymous  books, 
have  consulted  soo  bibliographies  and 
make  full  use  of  the  resources  of  the 
British  Museum  catalogs. 

“The  object  of  the  work  seems  to 
have  been  to  take  every  English  and 
American  book  and  pamphlet  which  has 
no  name  of  author  on  the  title-page  and 
give  the  name  of  the  writer.  Every 
page  contains  something  to  arrest  the 
attention.” — Review  in  The  Literary 
Supplement  of  the  London  Times. 


4  Volumes.  Limited  edition,  $25.00 
Volume  I  A-E  ready  for  delivery 

English  price,  £s/sl-  authors 


American  market  supplied  by 


The  Publishers'  Weekly 

62  West  45th  St.,  New  York 


DEMOCRAT  PRINTING  CO. 
MADISON  -  WISCONSIN 


We  Sell  Library  Supplies. 

From  coast  to  coast  your  fellow  workers 
are  using  our  Record  Forms  for  adminis¬ 
tration  purposes. 

We  Are  Glad 

to  answer  any  questions  concerning  our 
budget  sheets,  circulation  records  and 
accession  books.  These  forms  help  to  take 
care  of  increasing  book  circulation  and  all 
its  problems. 

Posters. 

Use  our  posters,  dodgers,  blotters,  signs, 
charts,  and  other  publicity  material  to  keep 
in  better  touch  with  your  community. 
Make  this  coming  year  a  blue  ribbon  one 
for  your  Library. 


Demco  Coupon 

DEMCO  LIBRARY  SUPPLIES 
Madison,  Wisconsin. 

Please  send  us  folder  illus.  scien¬ 
tific  library  forms. 

Name  . 

Address . 


Among  Librarians 


Luther  L.  Dickerson,  executive  assistant  to  the 
A.  L.  A.  Commission  on  the  Library  and  Adult 
Education  was  on  January  15  appointed  executive 
assistant  to  the  new  Board  on  the  Library  and 
Adult  Education. 

John  Calvin  French,  collegiate  professor  of 
English  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  will  suc- 
succeed  Dr.  M.  L.  Raney  as  librarian  when  he 
takes  up  his  duties  as  director  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  Libraries  next  October.  Dr.  French 
is  one  of  the  most  successful  undergraduate 
instructors  at  the  University,  and  he  conducts 
also  a  graduate  seminar  in  American  literature. 
His  two  books,  Writing  and  English  in  Busi¬ 
ness  are  widely  used  as  text  books  in  English 
composition.  He  is  chairman  of  the  Library 
Committee  of  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  Club,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Edgar  Allan  Poe  Society  of  Balti¬ 
more,  and  chairman  of  the  Sidney  Lanier  Me¬ 
morial  Committee. 

Isabel  Horne  is  now  on  the  staff  of  library 
organizers  of  the  Michigan  State  Library.  Miss 
Horne  has  served  on  the  South  Dakota  Library 
Commission  and  on  the  staff  of  Minneapolis 
Public  Library. 

Eva  G.  Leslie,  Children’s  Course,  1923  West¬ 
ern  Reserve,  is  now  director  of  children’s  work 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Public  Library. 

Elizabeth  Skolfield  Miller,  who  has  for  the 
last  six  years  been  on  the  staff  of  the  Dartmouth 
College  Library,  is  teaching  at  the  Simmons 
College  Library  School  for  the  remainder  of  the 
school  year.  She  has  been  working  with  Miss 
Donnelly  in  the  courses  in  book  selection  and 
classification. 

Claire  Nolte,  Children’s  Course,  1923  Western 
Reserve,  has  become  children’s  librarian  of  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Library  System. 

Mildred  H.  Pike,  a  graduate  of  the  Riverside 
Library  Service  School  and  of  Knox  College, 
succeeds  Clarence  W.  Sumner  as  librarian  of 
Sioux  City,  February  1.  Miss  Pike  knows  the 
library  well,  having  been  in  its  service  for 
nearly  eight  years,  first  as  an  assistant  in  the 
adult  department  and  since  1923  as  head  of  that 
department. 

M.  Llewellyn  Raney,  who  has  been  since  1908 
librarian  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  for 
the  five  years  previous  assistant  librarian,  be¬ 
comes  Director  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
Libraries  next  October. 

Charles  B.  Shaw,  1919-20,  New  York  State, 
for  the  past  six  years  librarian  at  the  North 
Carolina  College  for  Women,  has  been  ap¬ 


pointed  librarian  at  Swarthmore  College,  and 
goes  there  next  September. 

Harriet  P.  Turner,  1916  Western  Reserve,  has 
become  reference  assistant  in  the  Des  Moines 
Public  Library. 

Elsie  Wells,  1910  Simmons,  has  resigned  her 
position  in  the  Spelman  College  library  on  ac¬ 
count  of  illness  in  her  family,  and  is  now  first 
assistant  at  the  Union  Square  Branch  of  the 
Somerville  (Mass.)  Public  Library. 

Marion  L.  Werey,  1923  Western  Reserve,  of 
the  Cleveland  Public  Library,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  children’s  librarian  at  the  Free  Public 
Library,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Library  Opportunities 

Position  of  general  assistant  or  assistant  in  Juvenile 
Department  is  now  available  in  Savannah  (Ga.)  Pub¬ 
lic  Library.  Library  school  graduate  preferred,  but 
wlil  consider  applicant  with  good  educational  back¬ 
ground  and  some  experience.  The  application  should 
be  addressed  to  Librarian.  Salary  depends  upon  train¬ 
ing  and  experience. 

Certification  of  applicants  in  Ohio  is  being  made 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing  an  eligible  list  for  the 
position  of  county  district  librarian  for  Greene  County, 
Ohio.  For  information  write  to  Mrs.  S.  0.  Hale, 
128  West  Market  Street,  Xenia,  Oliio.  . 

Wanted,  by  university  and  library  school  graduate 
with  several  years’  experience,  position  of  responsibility 
in  college  or  public  library.  W.  0.  3. 

Young  man,  college  and  library  school  graduate 
with  three  and  a  half  years’  reference  experience  in 
large  public  libraries,  seeks  position.  Reads  French 
and  German.  L.  L.  3. 

College  librarian  wants  work  for  the  summer  in 
school  or  public  library  or  library  department  of  a 
publishing'  house.  P.  V.  3. 

A  librarian  with  school  training  and  some  years  of 
experience  as  head  of  college  and  public  libraries,  de¬ 
sires  a  position  as  head  of  a  branch  or  small  library, 
or  as  assistant  in  a  large  library.  X.  Y.  3. 

Wanted,  by  young  woman,  position  as  assistant  in 
reference  or  loan  desk  in  Chicago  or  near.  Four  years’ 
experience,  high  school  graduate  and  equivalent  of  two 
years  of  college.  Also  summer  course  in  library  science, 
Columbia  University.  L.  1.  H.  3. 

Librarian  with  training  and  executive  experience, 
would  like  position  as  librarian  of  medium  sized  library 
or  head  of  circulating  department  in  large  library;  ex¬ 
tension  work.  Present  salary  .$2,200.  Anv  location. 

I.  E.  3. 

Library  school  graduate  (woman!  with  eight  years’ 
experience,  good  organizer,  experienced  cataloger,  de¬ 
sires  position  for  part  of  coming  summer.  S.  3. 

Librarian  with  one  year’s  library  training  and  ex¬ 
perience  wants  position,  either  as  an  assistant  or  to 
take  charge  of  a  small  library.  N.  T.  3. 
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Biography  as  a 
Source  of  Information 

A  true  history  of  the  FEDERAL  RESERVE 
BANKING  SYSTEM,  its  origin  and  Carter 
Glass’  long  struggle  to  perfect  it  and  secure  its 
adoption  have  been  on  record  in  the  NATIONAL 
CYCLOPEDIA  OF  AMERICAN  BIOGRAPHY 
for  two  years.  The  detailed  narrative,  checked 
up  by  Senator  Carter  Glass,  is  part  of  a  2,ooo 
word  biography  in  the  Current  Volume  (j).  32) 
and  is  entirely  authentic. 

What  the  Federal  Reserve  System  is,  how  it 
operates,  the  principal  provisions  of  the  enact¬ 
ment  are  described  in  ample  detail  and  the  in¬ 
formation  is  made  accessible  by  several  cross 
index  references. 

Another,  example  of  the  wealth  of  historical 
detail  in  the  NATIONAL  CYCLOPEDIA  OF 
AMERICAN  BIOGRAPHY,  which  is  an  essen¬ 
tial  working  tool  in  every  reference  library. 

iiiuiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiir 

JAMES  T.  WHITE  ^  CO., 
Publishers, 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


ALBERT  WHITMAN'S 

^^JUST  RIGHT  BOOKS^’ 


WASHINGTON'S  BOYHOOD 

By  Ida  C.  Mirriam 

The  boyhood  of  Washington  presented  in  a 
simple  and  entertaining  manner,  picturing 
Washington  as  the  sturdy,  fun-loving,  normal 
boy  that  he  really  was.  The  last  chapter  gives 
a  short  History  of  Washington  that  relates  the 
important  facts  of  his  life  in  an  interesting  way. 

New  Revised  Edition.  Illustrated  in  color. 

Library  Binding. 

Price  60c. 


LINCOLN  TIME  STORIES 

By  Carolyn  Sherwin  Bailey 

Stories  of  the  Man-Who-Knew-Lincoln  and 
other  patriotic  tales  suitable  for  patriotic  occa¬ 
sions. 

Illustrated  in  color.  Library  Binding. 

Price  60c. 

ALBERT  WHITMAN  ^  CO. 

Publishers 

CHICAGO  U.  S.  A. 


THE  ETCHINGS  OF 

FRANK  BRANGWYN,  R.  A. 

A  CATALOGUE  RAISONNE  By  WM.  QAUNT 

With  an  Illustration  identifying  each  plate,  over  300  in  all,  including  8  in  photogravure. 

Med.  Quarto  ii}4"xg". 

PRICE — £2. -2.-0.  net.  (postage  2s.  od.  extra) 

A  few  copies  remain.  Order  from  any  bookseller,  or  from 

B.  F.  STEVENS  «  BROWN,  LTD. 

4.  Trafalgar  Square,  London,  W.  C.  2,  or  New  York  Agency — 21  Pearl  Street. 


THE 

JOHNSTON 

MAGAZINE 

HOLDER 


JOHNSTON 

Library  Magazine  Holders 

This  type  of  Cover  is  the  most  successful  and  well  known 
Magazine  Holder  for  Reading  Rooms  and  Libraries 

Strongly  and  firmly  built,  they  -withstand 
the  -wear  of  long  and  continued  usage. 

Made  in  all  sizes  and  styles  of  binding.  Write  for  Catalog 

William  G.  Johnston  Company  ^  ^J^fburgr  ^Pennl 
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The  Library  Journal 


^tfiool  of  Science 

OTIesitern  3^e£ierbe 


CLEVELAND 


Graduates  of 
the  School  are 
in  great  demand 
and  hold 
responsible 
positions 
in  this  country 
and  abroad 


Genersl  CourS6,  traioing  for 
general  and  administrative 
library  positions. 

Junior  Children’s  Course 

combines  special  course  for 
children’s  work  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  course. 

Senior  Children’s  Course, 

advanced  training;  for  work  with 
children,  including  child  psy¬ 
chology,  story  telling,  etc. 


FOR  SALE 

Bound  volumes’  of  the  following  periodicals.  No  reasonable 

offer  refused. 

Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor.  1894. 
Vol.  1  “Strikes  and  Lockouts”;  1894.  Vol.  2  “Strikes  and 

Lockouts.” 

Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor.  1904 
“Strikes  and  Lockouts.” 

Kolloidchemische  Beihefte.  Vol.  2  1910-11;  Vol.  3  1911*12; 

Vol.  6  1914. 

Kolloid  Zeitschrift.  Vol.  7/8  1910-11;  Vol.  9/10  1911-12;  Vol. 
11  1912;  Vol.  14/15  1914. 

Journal  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  •  Industry.  Vol.  1/14  Collec¬ 
tive  Index  1882/1896;  Vol.  15/24  Decennial  Index  1896/1905;  Vol. 

16  Journal  1897;  Vol.  23  Journal  1904; 'Vol.  24  Journal  1905;  Vol. 

25  Journal  1906;  Vol.  26  Journal  1907;  Vol.  27  Journal  1908;  Vol. 

28  Journal  1909;  Vol.  330  Journal  1911;  Vol.  31  Journal  1912. 
Address  Librarian,  U.  S.  Rubber  Co.,  1790  Broadway,  New  York. 


WORKS  ON  PSYCHOLOGY 
By  David  V,  Bush 

The  works  of  David  V,  Bush  consisting  of  Applied 
Psychology  and  Scientific  Living,  $3.50;  Psychology  of 
Success  (Formerly  Will  Power  and  Success),  $2.50; 
Practical  Psychology  and  Sex  Life  (Students  Only), 
$25.00;  Psychology  of  Sex  (How  to  Make  Love  and 
Marry),  $3.50;  Psychology  of  Healing,  $3.50;  How  to 
Put  the  Subconscious  Mind  to  Work — To  Banish  Pain, 
Despondency,  Ill  Health,  and  how  to  know  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  prime  wellbeing,  $3.50;  Character  Analysis — 
How;  to  Read  Others — Yourself— How  to  analyze  and 
determine  Character  Traits  and  use  the  knowledge, 
$7.50;  Universality  of  the  Master  Mind — The  Psychol¬ 
ogy  of  Universal  Contentment,  $1.00;  Spunk,  $1.00; 
Concentration — Made  Effective  and  Easy  (cloth), 
$3.50;  You  Can  (new  and  enlarged  edition  of  “The 
Psychology  of  Success”),  $3.50;  a  series  of  books  on 
the  Fundamentals  of  Practical  and  Applied  Psychol¬ 
ogy  covering  the  field  of  success,  health,  happiness 
and  vocational  guidance.  David  V.  Bush,  Publisher, 
225  N.  Michigan  Boulevard,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


UNIVERSITY  TOURS  TO  EUROPE 
This  booklet  describes  seven  Educational  Tours  to 
Europe.  There  are  six  language  tours  with  study  at 
the  Summer  Sessions  of  foreign  universities^ — Grenoble, 
Boulogne,  (Universite  de  Lille)  Madrid,  Munich  and 
Oxford — combined  with  regular  college  courses  by 
American  professors  accompanying  the  parties.  They 
offer  an  ideal  way  of  getting  a  practical  knowledge  of 
the  languages,  literature,  and  culture  of  European 
countries.  A  general  tour,  with  college  courses  in 
Contemporary  History,  and  Art  and  Art  Appreciation, 
is  also  described.  College  credits  may  be  obtained 
from  a  number  of  American  Universities  for  work  done 
on  these  tours.  Conies  free.  Apply  to  School  of 
Foreign  Travel,  Inc.,  110  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  City. 


Out-of-Pirint  Books 

Back  Number  Magazines 

When  publishers  report  that  items  on  order  are 
not  available,  there  is  a  very  fair  possibility  of 
securing  them  within  a  reasonable  time  and  al¬ 
ways  at  moderate  cost  through  the  facilities 
offered  by  our  OUT  OF  PRINT  SERVICE. 
There  is  no  charge  for  listing  your  wants  with 
us,  nor  is  there  any  obligation  to  purchase  items 
reported. 


NATIONAL  BIBLIOPHILE  SERVICE 


347  5th  Avenue 

New  York 
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For  Preserving  Leather  Bindings 

New  Life  for  Leather 

Old  or  worn  leather-bound  books  restored  and  preserved 
for  longer  usefulness. 

“Leathervita”  replaces  the  animal  oil  taken  out  of  the 
skin  by  the  acid  tanning  processes.  It  is  a  lubricant  that 
rnakes  the  leather  flexible  and  increases  its  wearing  quali¬ 
ties.  Offsets  the  natural  drying-out  of  age  or  from  steam- 
heated  libraries.  , 

All  leather  bindings  of  Dr.  Otto  Vollbehr’s  collection  of 
incunabula  recently  brought  over  from  Germany  for  the 
Eucharistic  Congress  in  Chicago,  were  treated  with 
“Leathervita”  before  being  shipped  back  home.  Some  of 
these  were  over  400  years  old. 

Many  other  public  and  private  libraries  have  been 
treated  with  “Leathervita,”  and  with  every  application 
the  life  of  a  binding  has  been  materially  lengthened. 

An  ounce  of  "Leathervita”  will  add  ten  years  to  the 
life  of  any  leather-bound  book. 

“Leathervita”  is  an  emulsion,  colorless  and  odorless, 
and  will  not  damage  or  discolor  the  most  delicate  binding. 

It  is  highly  recommended  by  Dr.  Vollbehr  and  many  other 
experienced  book -collectors,  whose  testimonials  will  be 
submitted  on  request. 

A  sample  can  of  “Leathervita”  will  be  sent  free  to  any 
librarian  or  book  collector  who  will  test  it  out  on  his 
leather  book-bindings. 

J.  C.  LEWIS  COMPANY 

2  West  47th  Street  New  York  City 

ENGUSH  BOOKS 

ON  EVERY  CONCEIVABLE  SUBJECT 

Foyles  holds  an  enormous  stock  of  Books — 
secondhand,  new  and  as-new — published  in  Great 
Britain,  including  out-of-print  books,  rare  books, 
first  editions  and  sets  of  authors. 

Library  Desiderata  a  specialty. 

Good  Discounts  allowed  to  Libraries. 

Books  sent  duty  free. 

Twenty-one  Departmental  Catalogues  issued. 

Any  Catalogue  will  be  sent  gratis  and  post  free 
in  response  to  a  request  mentioning  requirements 
and  interests. 

BOOKS  SENT  ON  APPROVAL 

Foyles  will  be  happy  to  include  your  Library  on 
their  mailing  list. 

They  will,  if  desired,  send  a  Monthly  List  of  the 
Latest  British  Publications. 

They  will  be  pleased  to  receive  lists  of  books 
for  which  you  are  searching. 

Search  made  for  out-of-print  books  free  of 
charge. 

W.  &  G.  FOYLE,  Ltd. 

LIBRARY  SPECIALISTS 

119-125,  Charing  Cross  Road,  London,  Eng. 

Cables:  Foylibra,  Westcent,  London 

WE  NEED  LIBRARIANS 

for  City  Schools,  Colleges  and  Universities  alt 
over  the  country  who  have  college  Degrees  and 
who  know  Library  work  thoroughly.  Free  en¬ 
rollment.  Professional  service. 

The  Western  Reference  and  Bond 
Association 

Department  of  Education 

,  421  Gates  Building  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1006  Grand  Avenue 

THE  CHAPIN  BOOK 

In  Two  Volumes — 7,504  Families 

Male  and  Female  Descendants  of 

DBA  SAMUEL  .CHAPIN 

Biographical  Sketches,  Illustrated 

Two  Vols.  $25  net 

CHAPIN  GENEALOGICAL  FUND 

350  Farmington  Ave.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

1 

Specialists  in  Library  Binding 

We  count  among  our  patrons  the  foremost 
institutions  in  New  York.  30  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  line.  All  our  work  under  our 
personal  supervision.  Equipped  with  the 

most  modern  machinery.  Expert  workman¬ 

ship  and  service.  Send  for  latest  price  list. 
Samples  bound  free  of  charge. 

DESS  «  TALAN  CO.,  Inc. 

420  E.  149th  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Out-of-Print  Books  and 

Books  on  Special  Subjects 

promptly  and  reasonably  supplied  from  our  own 
stock,  or  diligently  searched  for  and  reported  free 
of  charge.  We  carrv  a 

CHOICE  STOCK  OF  SECOND  HAND  BOOKS 
in  all  departments  of  Art,  Science,  and  Literature 
and  pay  particular  attention  to  the  wants  of 
Public.  University  and  Special  Libraries 
Correspondence  Solicited 

DAUBER  &  PINE  BOOKSHOPS,  Inc. 

66  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 

Telephone:  Chelsea  $670  Open  Evenlnga 
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“Boys’  and  Girls’  Room,  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
Public  Library.” 


.  .  .  like  stepping  into  a  story  book.” 


There  has  been  a  growing  tendency  in  recent 
years  to  introduce  an  element  of  beauty  in  public 
library  equipment  and  to  offset  the  impression  of 
monotony  arising  from  the  similarity  which  has 
been  so  prevalent  in  the  design  and  construction 
of  library  furniture. 

Appropriately  designed,  well  constructed  library 
furniture  relieves  the  equipment  of  the  institutional 
aspect,  and  makes  the  rooms  appear  more  attractive 
and  distinctive.  And  too,  it  tends  to  create  the 
reading  habit  and  browsing  spirit  and  encourages 
readers  to  spend  more  hours  in  the  library. 

This  has  been  accomplished  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Public  Library  which  is  completely  furnished  by 
Library  Bureau. 

Above  is  pictured  the  Boys’  and  Girls’  Room. 

Library 


One  upon  entering  it  remarked,  “Why,  this  is  like 
stepping  into  a  story  book.” 

Too  often  in  the  past  has  the  aesthetic  been  lost 
in  the  pursuit  of  the  practical.  In  the  Los  Angeles 
Public  Library  not  only  has  the  furniture  been  made 
strong  and  durable  but  also  beautiful.  It  will  endure 
as  long  as  the  building  itself  and  will  always  pro¬ 
vide  perpetual  enjoyment  for  all  who  use  it. 

To  design  and  construct  such  furniture  is  an  art, 
and  Library  Bureau  is  proud  to  have  had  a  hand  in 
furnishing  the  equipment  for  this  library. 

The  Boys’  and  Girls’  room  is  but  one  of  the  many 
attractively  appointed  rooms  in  this  library.  The 
tout  ensemble  creates  an  atmosphere  which  is  per¬ 
meated  with  suggestions  of  culture,  dignity,  har¬ 
mony  and  refinement. 

Bureau 


Division  of:  RAND  KARDEX  SERVICE 


ii8  Federal  St.,  Boston — 451  Broadivay,  New  York— 214  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago 

Rand  Kardcx  Library  Bureau  Safe-Cabinet 


